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Chapter 1 



INTRODUCTION 

Unauthorized absences committed by Naval personnel 
have created major problems for the United States Navy and 
unauthorized absentees. It was the pxirpose of the study to 
present data which would indicate significant differences in 
personality variables of unauthorized absentees. Rehabili- 
tation of unauthorized absentees and information regarding 
motivation for unauthorized absences, which the United 
States Navy could use, were the major concerns of the 
investigator. 



The problem of the thesis was* Are there common 
personality variables in Naval personnel who, without proper 
authority, have absented themselves for periods of thirty 
days or more from Naval service? 

Hypotheses 



Hypothesis HI 

Personality variables differ between unauthorized 
absentees and personnel not convicted of unauthorized 
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2 

absence as measured by the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule . 

Hvnothesis H2 

Personality variables differ between unauthorized 
absentees and the general, non-college, adult male popu- 
lation sample as measured by the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule . 

Hypothesis H3 

Personnel not convicted of unauthorized absence are 
representative of the general, non-college, adult male popu- 
lation sample as measured by the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule , 



Background of the Problem 

The largest number of offenses committed against the 
Uniform Code of Military Justice by Naval personnel and 
which resulted in prosecution and incarceration has been the 
violation of Article 86 (Absence Without Leave). Seventy 
percent of the confinees in the population at the Naval 
Correctional Center, Naval Station, San Diego, California, 
over a fourteen month period from January 1972 to the end of 
February 1973» have been those convicted of absence without 
leave. Appendix A indicated the data. 



The time and monetary resources that have been spent 
by the United States Navy in prosecution, the duty time the 



offenders absented themselves, and the time of incarceration 
lost, has resulted in the expenditure of millions of dollars 
in essentially a non-productive activity. Had the offender 
absented himself from a civilian job, the result would have 
been dismissal, with no following trial and punishment. It 
was the oath of service, taken by the serviceman at 
enlistment, which subjected him to the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice. 

New enlistees in Naval service, as part of their 
training, were indoctrinated concerning the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice. Yet, records have shown despite knowledge 
of the consequences, large numbers of Naval personnel have 
absented themselves without having obtained proper 
permission. 

New enlistees in Naval service as well as those who 
have had long periods of service time are all subjected to 
what Fromm has referred to as "irrational authority.”^ This 
term has been borrowed from Fromm to describe part of the 
milieu of service life resulting from the nature of command 
and the missions that command has been given. Fromm 
referred to irrational authority as being "power over 
people." Irrational authority was not used in the study as 
lacking in rationality. It was described as the rational 

^Erich Fromm, Man For Himself. Greenwich, Conn.i 
Fawcett Publications, Inc., 19 ^ 7 , p. 19 . 

^Ibid., p. 19. 
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authority of command which could not, because of its 
missions, always take into consideration the lack of 
equality between authority and subject or subjects when 
making decisions. 

The prolonged absences from families and loved ones 
by Naval personnel in sea duty billets, with the rigorous 
demands that were placed upon them because of the war in 
Vietnam, created many personal problems. This factor played 
a contributory role in explaining why some personnel 
absented themselves in an unauthorized majiner. Yet, it was 
possible to look deeper into the personalities of the 
offenders of Article 86, to see if there were common person- 
ality variables in this type of offender. 

The investigator had duty for two years as chaplain 
in the Naval Correctional Center, San Diego, where convicted 
unauthorized absentees were confined. The Command at Naval 
Station, San Diego, gave full cooperation to the 
investigator. 

A study performed by Army Chaplain James C, 

Berbiglia tried to establish common personality traits of 
potential unauthorized absentees before the offense was 
committed. Inquiry, in the study, was made on Naval 
personnel who actually were convicted. The inquiry was made 
through the measurement of personality variables rather than 
personality traits. 

The term "unauthorized absence" was used rather than 
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desertion” and seemed to be more appropriate to the problem 



raised in the study. Desertion was difficult to prove 
because the alleged offender had to be proven guilty of 
never intending to return. to his unit or organization. Pos- 
session of the military identification card was proof that 
Article 85 (Desertion) could not be used against the alleged 
offender. Therefore, the appropriate term was unauthorized 
absence . 



Significance of the Problem 

The significance of the problem of the study was the 
attempt to see if there were common personality variables 
which would aid Correctional Center staffs and chaplains in 
better understanding the offenders and thus accelerate 
rehabilitation. Another value was the attempt to establish 
a list of common personality variables which the United 
States Navy could use as danger signs when enlisting new 
personnel. With the cessation of the Vietnam conflict, the 
Navy indicated that a more efficient process was needed in 
selecting enlistees. The Corrections Division and the 
Chaplains Division of the Bureau of Naval Personnel 
expressed their interest in the study, 

Delimitati_ons_Qf _tJie__Studv 

Twenty-five unauthorized absentees, the primary test 
group, were tested by means of the "Edwards Personal 
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Preference Schedule.'*-^ They were also privately inter- 
viewed. A control group of twenty-five Naval personnel 
never convicted of unauthorized absence were also tested by 
means of the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule. This 
provided a means of contrasting personality variables found 
in the two groups. Selection of test personnel was random. 
Results from the tests were further contrasted against the 
results of the general, non-college, adult male population 

sample published in the "Edwards Personal Preference 

4 

Schedule Manual." 

The focus of the study was on those who were absent 
for periods of thirty days or more. This type of offender 
comprised the majority population in Naval Correctional 
Centers at the time the study was conducted. 

The study centered upon psychogenic needs and did 
not include physiological abnormalities such as genetic 
abnormalities, blood type differences, endocrine gland 
functions, or malfunctioning biological rhythms. The sig- 
nificaince of the conclusions must be regarded as proba- 
bilities due to the limited number of personnel tested and 
the complex nature of personality theories. 



3 

Allen L. Edwards, "Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule.” New Yorki The Psychological Corporation, 1953. 

4 

Allen L. Edwards, "Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule Manual,” rev. New Yorki The Psychological 
Corporation, 1959. 



Definitions 



Unauthorized Absentee 

A memher of the Naval service who absented himself 
from military duty without authorized leave from his 
command. Hereafter, the unauthorized absentee was referred 
to as a UA or UAs (plural). 

Uniform Code of Military Justice 

The military statute of law to which all in military 
service are subject. It appeared in the Manual For Courts- 
Martial United States .^ Hereafter the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice was referred to as the UCMJ, 

Personality 

As defined by Levyi ”,,,a percept or idea resulting 
from the fact that individuals possess identities based on 
behavioral attributes, which appear to have an inner locus 
of causation, and possess some degree of structure and 
organization, 

Perspn^ lj. ty Variabl e 

^U.S,, Manual For Courts- Martial United States , rev. 
ed. Washington I U.S, Government Printing Office, I 969 . 

^Leon H. Levy, Conceptions of Personality! Theories 
and Research . New Yorki Random House, 1970, p. I 9 , 



As defined by Murray i driving force," a need. 



Per?g .naiity.Traij; 

As defined by McClelland as "...a recurrent similar 

o 

response pattern to a given situation," 

Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule 

As described in Chapter 3* Methodology. Hereafter 
the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule was referred to as 
the EPPS. 

General. Non-college. Adult 
Male Population Sample 

Hereafter was referred to as the general, non- 
college, adult male group. 

Organization of the Study 

The following portion of the study was reported in 
four additional chapters and appendixes as follows i 
In Chapter 2, the literature pertaining to 
personality, personality theories, and personality moti- 
vation was reviewed. 

In Chapter 3» the methodology of the study was 

7 

'Henry A. Murray, Explorations in Personality . 

New York I The Oxford University Press, 1938, p. 24. 

o 

David C. McClelland, Personality . New Yorki Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1951 » P« 158. 
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presented. 

In Chapter 4, the results acquired through testing 
by means of the EPPS were presented. 

In Chapter 5t conclusions of the study were 
presented. 

Appendixes i 

A. Letter from Corrections Officer, Naval 
Correctional Center, Naval Station, 

San Diego, dated 5 March 1973* 

B. Articles 85 and 86 of the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice. 

C. Definitions of the Personality Variables of 
the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule . 

D. Raw Scores and Percentage Scores of 
Experimental and Control Groups. 

E. Private Interviews of Twenty-five 
Unauthorized Absentees. 

F. Means and Standard Deviations of the Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule Variables for 
the Normative Sample of the General, Non- 
college, Adult Male Group. 

G. Listing of Percentiles for the General, Non- 
college, Adult Male Group in the Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule Manual. 
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The investigator, while he respected the uniqueness 
of human personality, examined the problem of the 
commonality of personality variables in UAs, the largest 
number of incarcerated offenders against the UCMJ. 
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Chapter 2 



THE REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

The complexities of personality theories were 
reviewed in this chapter. The theme adopted to view the 
personality theories was motivation in terms of a driving 
force or need. Psychology and personality theories were 
reviewed under four broad headings i Psychoanalytic Theories, 
Social Psychological Theories, Organismic Theories, and 
Stimulus-Response or Learning Theories. A comparison of 
personality variables and traits was presented and use of 
personality tests and assessments was considered. 

Complexities of Personality Theory 

Leeper and Madison in discussing the complexity and 
the problem of understanding personality wrote i 

. . .personality is a difficult and obstinate sort 
of material to mold or understand, and we might have 
said that it is easy to sympathize with those who 
take the view that personality is like the weather, 
which everybody talks about but nobody does much 
about. ^ 

Wide variance was found in the way personality was 



^Robert W. Leeper and Peter Madison, Toward Under- 
standing Human Personalities . New Yorki Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1959 » pp. 30 , 31 . 
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defined. Allport defined personality as; 

the dynamic organization within the individual 
of those psychophysical systems that determine his 
unique adjustment to his environment. 

McClellamd pointed out; 

Starting with a simple operational definition 
of a person as something one can point to, we have 
concluded with a definition of personality as the 
most adequate conceptualization of a person's 
behavior in all its detail that the scientist can 
give at a moment in time.^ 

Lundin regarded personality as; "...that organi- 
zation of unique behavior an individual has acquired under 

. 4 

the special conditions of his development." Sullivan main- 
tained; "...personality is the relatively enduring pattern 
of recurrent interpersonal situations which characterize a 
human life."^ Guilford emphasized; "An individual's 
personality. . .is his unique pattern of traits."^ 

Levy's definition was presented in Chapter 1 and he 
followed that definition with this insight; 



2 

Gordon W. Allport, Personality. A Psychological 
Interpretation , New York; Henry Holt and Company, 1937» 
p. 46. 

^David C. McClelland, Personality . New York; Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1951 » p. 156. 

h 

Robert W. Lundin, Personality; An Experimental 
Approach . New York; Macmillan Company, 1961, p. 8. 

^Harry S. Sullivan, The Interpersonal Theory of 
Psychiatry , eds. Helen S, Perry and Mary L. Gawel. New York; 
W.W. Norton & Company, Inc., 1953» PP. HO, HI. 

^Joy P. Guilford, Personality . New York; McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1959# p. 5« 
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This explanation asserts that the concept of 
personality owes its existence to man’s psycho- 
logical tendency to seek meaning in his experience. 

In the light of this explanation it is easy to see 
how the term ’personality* would recommend itself 
for this purpose because its derivation from the 
Latin word ’persona’ meaning mask, implies that 
what is observed is to be understood as the mani- 
festation of internal, underlying, and hidden 
causes. Thus, when certain behavioral events can 
not be understood in terms of observables, the con- 
cept of personality licenses the search for meaning 
in terms of unobservables.^ 

Levy pointed out that a theory of personality has 
never been developed. While he did not rule out the possi- 
bility of the development of a true theory, he did not hold 
much hope. He claimed that the individual is the common 
focus of personality. He defended the varieties of person- 
ality in that there need not be one, single comprehensive 
theory just as there need not be one theory of agriculture. 
Levy presented the alternative of personality theories 
rather than theories of personality and he later labeled 

o 

them as "conceptions of personality." 

Sarason stated that theories of personality could 
not meet the test of authentic scientific theory and that a 
better labeling would be to call them "theoretical 
orientations."^ 



^Leon H. Levy, Concepti ons of Personalitvi Theories 
and Research . New Yorki Random House, 1970, p. 19. 

®Ibid., p. 19. 
o 

^Irwin G. Sarason, Personalitvi An Objective 
Approach . New Yorki John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1966, p. 23. 
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Maddi concured with Sarason’s opinion that the study 
of personality was in a rudimentary or infancy stage , He 
saw the construction of additional theories primarily as a 
rephrasing of earlier theories. He maintained the reason 
for the lack of progress in the field was due to parti- 
sanship rather than cooperation among investigators,^^ 

Murray termed the study of personality 

11 . . . 

"personology . ” Maddi contrasted the position of the 

personologist in regard to the social and biological 

scientists who 

tend to be interested in similarities and 
differences among people that are produced by 
pressures in the internal environment .. .the person- 
ologist attributes such behavior to the psychological 
characteristics and tendencies the person has brought 
to the immediate situation he faces. It is these 
characteristics and tendencies that constitute 
personality. Personality may well have developed 
out of prior experience involving situational 
pressures in the family setting, but this does not 
change the fact for the personologist that whenever 
you observe a person, his behavior is influenced not 
only by the momentary social and biological 
pressures, but by his personality as well. The 
personologist is not against admitting the contri- 
bution to behavior made by social and biological 
pressures, but he does think that the exclusive 
emphasis on these factors necessarily oversimplifies 
the understanding of living. He would include 
personality into the mix, without recourse to any 
mysterious notions of the supernatural or free will. 



^ ^Salvatore R. Maddi, Personality Theories t A 
Comparative Analysis , rev. ed. Homewood, 111. i The Dorsey 
Press, 1972, pp. 3f 4. 

^^Henry A. Murray, Explorations in Personality . 
New York I The Oxford University Press, 1938, p, 4. 
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Of the social and biological scientists, then, the 
personologist believes most deeply in the complexity 
and individuality of life.l^ 



The Generality of Variables 



Harsh and Schrickel warned about the generality of 
variables because of the uniqueness of individual behavior. 
They agreed with Allport, Fromm, and Murray that in their 
works there are "constant reminders of the chance factors, 
the specially individual, unique and least predictable 
factors in personality.” Allport maintained that any 
theory concerning personality must do justice to the 
uniqueness and complexity of the individual personality. 
Allport wrote i 

In the first place , it is a universally true 
statement, and therefore a law, that the personal 
patterns of individuality are unique. The psy- 
chology of personality would do well to acknow- 
ledge this as its first law.^^ 



The Theme of Motivation 



Lundin noted that in their appraisal of contemporary 



12 

Maddi, op. cit., p. 7. 

^ ^Charles M. Harsh and H.G. Schrickel, Personality! 
Develooment and Assessment . New Yorki The Ronald Press 
Company, 1959# p. 380. 

1^ 

Gordon W. Allport, Pattern and Growth in 
Personality . New Yorki Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 

1961, p. 10. 
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theories Hall and Lindzey stressed one common characteristic 
of almost all the approaches to personality as centering 
about the concept of motivation, Lundin stated concerning 
motivation I 

Unfortunately the use of motivation in an expla- 
nation of behavior has been so badly handled by 
psychologists, both past and present, that its 
understanding has become a stumbling block for both 
beginning and advanced students. Be that as it may, 
we start with one common premise, that some kind of 
explanation of motive or drive is necessary in the 
analysis of behavior. ”15 

The appraisal of Hall and Lindzey was stated as follows i 

It is clear that personality theorists have 
customarily assigned a crucial role to the moti- 
vational process. At a time when many psychologists 
ignored motivation or attempted to minimize the 
contributions of such factors in their studies, the 
personality theorist saw in these same variables the 
key to understanding human behavior,”!^ 

Honigmann agreed concerning the usefulness of 
studying motivation to account psychologically for both 
normal and abnormal behavior. Yet, he cautioned that there 
were dangers connected to the study of motivation. He 
pointed out that if the observer was obsessed with motives, 
he could miss the goals an individual openly pursued. The 
observer obsessed with motives could fail to understand the 



^Robert W, Lundin, Personality i A Behavioral 
Analysis . London i The Macmillan Company Collier-Macmillan 
Limited, 1969# p. 166. 

^^Calvin S, Hall and Gardner Lindzey, Theories of 
Personality . New Yorki John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1957, 
pp. 5» 6. 
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world and the situations the individual encountered which 

guided his actions. Honigmann directed emphasis not only to 

what happened within a person, but also to the significance 

1 7 

of the situation or situations in which the person acted. 

The review of personality theories was limited to 
the theme of motivation because of the voluminous nature of 
the literature dealing with personality. The broad headings 

followed the classification of types presented by Hall and 
1 8 

Lindzey. Two exceptions were made i Murray was placed in 
the psychoanalytic category, and Rogers was placed in the 
organismic category. No attempt was made to review every 
personality theory of motivation that has ever been posited 
because of the magnitude of personality theories. Repre- 
sentative theories were chosen which were germane to the 
problem presented in this thesis. 

Psychoanalytical Theories 

Freud posited theories concerning personality which 
have had lasting influence upon personology. He viewed 
personality as comprised of three components i the ego, the 
super-ego, and the id. In brief form, he viewed the id as 
the locus of unconscious instinctual energy? the ego as the 

17 

^John J. Honigmann, Personality in Culture . 

New York! Harper & Row, Publishers, 1967, p, 77, 

1 8 

Hall and Lindzey, op. cit., pp. 29-325 and pp. 



420-462 . 
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representative of the id to the external world; and the 

super-ego as the parental conscience of the ego. The three 

were inner-related, not separate components. Freud likened 

the id to a horse supplying locomotive energy which the 

rider, the ego, tried to control only to find that he had to 

. 1 9 

guide the horse on the path the horse directed. ^ 

Freud described the id as follows; 

We approach the id with analogies; we call it a 
chaos, a cauldron full of seething excitations. We 
picture it as being open at its end to somatic 
influences, and as there taking up into itself 
instinctual needs which find their psychical 
expression in it, but we cannot say in what sub- 
stratum. It is filled with energy reaching it from 
the instincts, but it has no collective will, but 
only a striving to bring about the satisfaction of 
the instinctual needs subject to the observance of 
the pleasure principle. 20 

Freud expanded on the above in ascribing instinct 
with the character of a constant force that comes from 
within the organism. He preferred the use of the term 

"need" rather than "stimulus of instinctual origin." 

. 21 
Satisfaction was the only answer to a need. 

Jung, who broke away from Freud because of his 



IQ . 

^Sigmund Freud, "The Dissection of the Psychical 
Personality," in The Complete Introductory Lectures on 
Psychoanalysis , trans. and ed. James Strachey. New York; 

W.W. Norton & Company, Inc., 1966, pp. 521-544. 

^°Ibid., p. 537. 

21 . 

Sigmund Freud, "Instincts and Their Vicissitudes," 
in Collected Papers of Sigmund Freud , ed. Ernest Jones, 
trans. Joan Riviere. New York; Basic Books, 1959, p. 62. 
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disagreement with Freud's use of libido, still gave 
importance to instincts as motivational forces in h\iman 
personality. He wrote i 

,,, instincts are impersonal, universally dis- 
tributed, hereditary factors of a dynamic or moti- 
vating character which very often fail so completely 
to reach consciousness that modern psychotherapy is 
faced with the task of helping the patient to become 
conscious of them. Moreover, the instincts are not 
vague and indefinite by nature, but are specifically 
formed by motive forces, which, long before there is 
any consciousness, and in spite of any degree of 
consciousness later on, pursue their inherent goals. 
Consequently they form very close analogies to the 
archetypes, so close, in fact, that there is good 
reason for supposing that the archetypes aire the 
unconscious image of the instincts themselves, in 
other words, that they are patterns of instinctual 

behavior ,22 

Jung used archetypes as an inherited, generic form 
which influences how people perceive experience and he 
stated concerning archetypes that they “might perhaps be 
compared to the axial system of a crystal, which, as it 
were , performs the crystalline structure in the mother 
liquid, although it has no material structure of its own,”' 

Jung stated concerning archetype and instinct i 

,,,the investigator comes back to the individual, 
for what he is all the time concerned with are 
certain complex thought-forms, the archetypes, which 



22 

Carl G, Jung, “The Concept of the Collective 
Unconscious," in The Collected Works of C,G. Jung, ed, 
Herbert Read and others, trans. R.F.C, Hull, Vol, 9, 
Part 1, Princetoni Princeton University Press, 1959# 
pp. 43, 44. 

23 



Ibid., p. 79. 
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must be conjectured as the unconscious organizer 
of our ideas. The motive force that produces 
these configurations cannot be distinguished from 
the transconscious factor known as instinct. There 
is, therefore, no justification for visualizing 
the archetype as piything other than the image of 
instinct in man. 2^ 

Murray's motivational concept of personality empha- 
sized needs. He defined need as follows i 

A need is a construct .. .which stands for a force 
...in the brain region, a force which organizes per- 
ception, apperception, intellection, conation aind 
action in such a way as to transform in a certain 
direction an existing, unsatisfying situation. 25 

Murray's definition included more than was stated 
above and linked needs and emotions or feelings together. 

He saw need as being provoked by environmental forces which 
26 

he called "press.” The needs, according to Murray, were 

divided into two types* vicerogenic and psychogenic or 

primary and secondary needs. The vicerogenic needs had to 

do with physical satisfaction and the psychogenic needs with 

mental or emotional satisfaction although the psychogenic 

needs were dependent upon and were derived from the vicero- 
27 

genic needs. 

Freud had great influence on Murray who adopted the 
theory of id, ego, and super-ego, but gave a healthy 
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Carl G. Jung, "The Psychology of Christian 
Alchemical Symbolism” in The Collected Works of C.G. Jung , 
op. cit., Vol. 9» Part 2, p. 179. 
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connotation to the id. He thought of it as capable of 

2 8 

impulses toward good as well as evil. Murray also used 
Freud's concept of cathexis in that objects evoke a need ajid 
the need can be either positive or negative. Murray pointed 
out I ”A personality is largely revealed in the objects that 
it cathects (values or re jects) . , . 

Murray listed twenty manifest needs and twelve 
general traits or attributes , The EPPS used as the 
testing instrument in the study included twelve of the mani- 
fest needs and three of the general traits or attributes. 
Those three v/erei intraception, endurance, and change. 

Social Psychological Theories 

Adler saw motivation as striving for superiority or 

perfection in the individual and he summed this up with the 

31 

phrase, "the great drive upward."-^ He regarded this drive 
upward as paralleling physical growth and as being an 
intrinsic necessity which never ends. Yet, this drive did 
not actually follow growth. It had to have discipline and 

effort on the part of the individual and he regarded it as a 

. 32 

potential that has to be developed,*^ The drive was always 

^®Ibid., pp. 135-141. p. 106. 

^*^Ibid., pp. 144-149. 
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Mass, I Clark University Press, 1930» P# 398. 
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pointed toward a goal or direction and Adler regarded it to 
be a great mistake to construct a psychology dependent upon 
the concept of drives, because drives are without 
direction. 

The concept of inferiority was introduced by Adler 
and he thought of it as the motivation in the great drive 
upward. Adler wrote i **In comparison with unattainable ideal 

perfection, the individual is continually filled by an 

. Ik 

inferiority feeling and motivated by it."^ 

While Adler can be regarded as focusing upon the 
individual, nevertheless, he placed the individual in a 
society where the striving for superiority took place. He 
named the social interest of man as the target for striving 
in the individual. He stated i 

It means a striving for a form of community 
which must be thought of as everlasting, as it could 
be thought of if mankind had reached the goal of 
perfection. It is never a present-day community or 
society, nor a political or religious form. Rather 
the goal which is best suited for perfection would 
have to be a goal which signifies the ideal com- 
munity of all mankind, the ultimate fulfillment of 
evolution. 35 



Harper Torch Books, 196k, p. 31 • 

11 

^^Alfred Adler, Superiority and Social Interest , 
eds. Heinz L. and Rowena R. Ansbacher. Evanston: 
Northwestern University Press, 1964, p. 52. 

Heinz L. Ansbacher and Rowena R. Ansbacher eds.. 
The Individual Psychology of Alfred Adler . New York: Basic 
Books, 1956, p. 23. 
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^^Adler, Superiority and Social Interest , op. cit., 
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Sullivan placed the context of his work within the 

interpersonal world of man when he stated i 

. . .psychiatry. . .seeks to study the biologically 
and culturally conditioned, but sui generis, inter- 
personal processes occuring in the interpersonal 
situations .in which the observant psychiatrist does 
his work.^° 

Sullivan found no place for instincts being moti- 
vational.^*^ Rather, he gave great prominence to anxiety in 
interpersonal relations. Anxiety began in infancy and con- 
tinued throughout life.^® He later described anything which 
would bring about a drastic change in an established pattern 
of dealing with outhers "sets up the tension of anxiety and 
call out activities for relief." He named the latter 
"security operations. Sullivan emphasized the moti- 
vational forces of anxiety and security, but recognized 

. 40 

biological needs and their satisfaction. 

Organismic Theories 

Goldstein's approach to motivation in personality 
centered about the concept of self-actualization. Con- 
ditioned response, stimulus response, and instincts were 

4l 

ruled out as being basic for studying human behavior. 



^^Sullivan, op. cit., p. 20. 




, p. 21. 


^®Ibid., pp. 8-11. 




> p. 373. 


^^Ibid., pp. 37-41. 
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Even the concept of drives was taken to task since it 

assumed that the goal of a drive was the release of tension 

hz 

and that a number of drives exist. Goldstein narrowed 
down motivation to one basic need, the self-actualization of 
the organism. He described it as follows i 

What are usually called drives are tendencies 
corresponding to the capacities and the nature of 
the organism, and to the environment in which the 
organism is living at a given time. It is better 
to speak of * needs* . The organism has definite 
potentialities, and because it has them it has the 
need to actualize or realize them. ^3 

The healthy organism was described by Goldstein in 
terms of the joy of conquest as being inherently moti- 
vational when he depicted that organism as one "in which the 
tendency towards self-actualization is acting from within, 
and overcomes the disturbance arising from the clash with 

the world, not out of anxiety but out of the joy of the 
44 

conquest. ” 

Lewin presented a field theory of psychology. He 
stated in his theory the need to study the individual as a 
configuration rather than a collection of different parts. 

He wrote I 

A totality of coexisting facts which are con- 
ceived of as mutually interdependent is called a 
field .. .Psychology has to view the life space, 
including the person and his environment, as one 



^^Ibid,, pp. 140-145 p. 146, 
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Kurt Goldstein, The Organism . New Yorki American 
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field 

It was within this field that Lewin regarded the 
dynamic concepts of energy, need, valence, force or vector, 
and tension. He did not deny the influence of the somatic 
effects of environment on the individual, but he emphasized 
the psychological influence . Lewin stated his famous 
equation concerning the understanding and prediction of 
psychological behavior as follows i 

...to understand or predict the psychological 
behavior (B) one has to determine for every kind of 
psychological event (actions, emotions, expressions, 
etc.) the momentary whole situation, that is, the 
momentary structure and the state of the person (P) 
and of the psychological environment (E). 

B=f (PE ) M 

Lewin regarded energy as psychical and within the 
psychical field, forces, needs, and need-like tensions, and 
valences were present. Valences were for Lewin 
"imperative environmental facts" and were positive or 
negative objects which depended upon the momentary needs of 
the person concerned. Lewin maintained "the valence of the 
environmental objects and the needs of the individual are 
correlative." Valences determined the direction of 
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^Kurt Lewin, "Behavior and Development as a 
Function of the Total Situation," in Manual of Child 
Psychology , ed. L. Charraichael, 2nd ed. New Yorki John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc,, 1954, p, 919. 
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Kurt Lewin, A Dynamic Theory of Personality , 
trans, Donald K. Adams and Karl E. Zerner, New Yorkt McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc,, 1935# p. 79. 

^*^Ibid., pp. 46-82, 
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behavior. Lewin defined need as follows i ”A need 

corresponds to a tension system of the inner-personal 
49 

region.” ^ Force, for Lewin, had to do with driving force 
or restraining force as it corresponded to positive or 
negative valence. Lewin, in his field theory, was con- 
cerned not only with the individuals* perceptions of them- 
selves, but also with the way they perceived their 
environment . 

To anyone who had ever stood in an Eastern American 
rose garden in early June and smelled the aroma mixture of 
sod and earth free of its blanket of snow and the dis- 
tinctive fragrance of roses, the concept of self- 
actualization in personality as presented by Maslow can be 
easily understood. Maslow pointed to the rose garden, not 
the garbage dump in regarding human personality and its 
motivation. 

Maslow saw the existence of a hierarchy of basic 
needs. He named them in order as physiological, safety, 
love, esteem, self-actualization, cognitive, and 

pp. 77, 78. 

49 ... 

^Kurt Lewin, Principles of Topological Psychology . 
New Yorki McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1936, p. 215. 

^^Lewin, A_Dynarnic_Theory of_ Pereonali tv . op. cit., 

p. 8. 

^^Abraiham Maslow, Motivation and Personality . 

New Yorki Harper & Row, Publishers, 195^» P* 234. 
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aesthetic. When each need so arranged along the hierarchy 
was satisfied, the next dominant need prevailed until all 
were finally satisfied, He maintained that these needs 

C/l 

were instinctive,-^ The frustration of the needs listed 
above made people sick,^^ Therefore to Maslow, the self- 
actualizers of their basic needs were healthy people, and 
these were his main concern. 

The core feature that appeared in Allport *s 
personalistic psychology in regard to motivation was his 
concept of functional autonomy. He described it as follows i 

The principle of functional autonomy ,. .is general 
enough to meet the needs of science, but particu- 
larized enough in its operation to account for the 
uniqueness of personal conduct. 

The dynamic psychology proposed here regards 
adult motives as infinitely varied, and as self- 
sustaining, contempory systems, growing out of 
antecedent systems, but functioning independent 
of them. Just as a child gradually repudiates his 
dependence on his parents, develops a will of his 
own, becomes self-active and self-determining, and 
outlives his parents, so it is with motives. Each 
motive has a definite point of origin which may lie 
in the hypothetical instincts, or more likely, in 
the organic tensions atnd diffuse irratibility . , , 
Theoretically, all adult purposes can be traced 
back to those seed-forms in infancy. But as the 
individual matures, the bond, is broken. The tie is 
historical, not functional , 

Allport viewed his principle of functional autonomy 



pp. 80-98, %bid., 

^^Ibid,, pp. 136-145. 5^Ibid., 

^^Allport, Personality, A Psvchologioal 
Interpretation . op, cit,, p, 194, 
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as a declaration of independence for the psychology of 
personality. He saw it as accounting for the "concrete, 
viable motives of ainy one mind-in-particular . 

Rogers, in his theory of the self, displayed a 
definite concept of motivation. He stated in his fourth 
proposition regarding a theory of personality and behavior i 
"The organism has one basic tendency and striving - to 
actualize, maintain, and enhance the experiencing organism," 
He followed that proposition with this explanation i "Rather 
than many needs and motives, it seems entirely possible that 
all organic and psychological needs may be described as 
partial aspects of this one fundamental need,"^® 

He maintained, in his fifth proposition, that 
behavior can be viewed only as meeting a present need. He 
did not look to the past as influencing or motivating 
behavior because he emphasized the fact that behavior is 

goal directed to satisfy its needs as they are experienced 
. 59 

and perceived. 

Rogers further clarified his concept of motivation 
when he wrote i 

Gradually my experience has forced me to con- 
clude that the individual has within himself the 
capacity and the tendency, latent if not evident, 

^'^Ibid., p. 207. 
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^ Carl R, Rogers, Client-Centered Therapy . Bostoni 
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to move forward toward maturity .. .Whether one calls 
it a growth tendency, a drive toward self- 
actualization, or a forward -moving directional 
tendency, it is the urge which is evident in all 
organic and human life - to expand, become autono- 
mous, develops, mature - the tendency to express 
and activate all the capacities of the organism, to 
the extent that such activation enhances the 
organism or the self.^^ 

Rogers carried over his concept of motivation to the 
point where he came to believe that it was not necessary for 
the therapist to motivate change, Motivation and change 
came from the self-actualizing tendency of life itself. 

Kelly denied the notion of motivation. He described 
the folly of digging for motives in' his experience in the 
1930 * s when he and a group of psychologists attempted to 
provide a traveling psychological clinic service to schools 
in Kansas. He reported regarding the work with teachers and 
pupils I 



The more we thought about it, the more it seemed 
that our problems had always resolved themselves into 
questions of what the child would do if left to his 
own devices rather than questions about the amount of 
motivation. These questions of what the child would 
do seemed to hinge primarily on what alternatives his 
personal construction of the situation allowed him to 
sense , 



^^Carl R. Rogers, On Becoming A Person . Boston 1 
Houghton Mifflin Compamy, 1951 » PP. ^ 87 , 488, 

p. 285. 

George A. Kelly, "Man's Construction of His 
Alternatives," in Assessment of Human Motives , ed. Gardner 
Lindzey, New Yorki Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1958, 
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Kelly regarded the anticipation of events as being 
crucial in behavior in that the person will choose those 
alternatives which extend and define his system, the system 
he has constructed from his anticipation of events, 

Stimulus-Response Theories 
or Learning Theories 

Dollard and Miller viewed human behavior as being 
learned. They saw the field of learning as covering the 
most simple reflex to the highest process by which a scien- 
tist could build a theory. They named four factors as being 
all important in learning i‘ drive , response, cue, and rein- 
forcement, ^ These factors represented the motivational 
concept of their learning theory. 

Drives were defined as "strong stimuli which impel 
action" and cues as "when he will respond, where he will 
respond, and which response he will make," Responses were 
presented as the action words or verbs as "drive impels the 
individual to respond to certain cues," Reinforcements were 
viewed in the context of "any specified event,,, that 

strengthens the tendency for the response to be 

64 

repeated,,, ," 

Dollard and Miller placed great emphasis on learned 

^^John Dollard and Neal E, Miller, Personality and 
Psychotherapy , New Yorki McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc,, 

1950, p, 25. 
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drives and learned reinforcements. It was the previous 
learned cues, which through learning gained the ability to 
play the same functional roles as did primative drives which 
led Dollard and Miller to. state that ’’these cues are said to 
have learned-drive value, The same process prevailed in 
regard to cue and learned reinforcement. They also acknow- 
ledged that there are cultural differences in learned drives 
as there existed tremendous differences from society to 
society and even among classes in one society, 

To Dollard and Miller, motivation in psychotherapy 

consisted of therapeutic learning by teaching new discrimi- 

6*7 

nation in regard to drives and responses, ^ 

Bandura and Walters did not abandon the stimulus- 
response pattern of learning. They concentrated more upon 

the social aspects of learning. They used the words "social 

68 

learning influences" to point to motivation. 

Prominence was given to the role of imitation, 
expecially as symbolic models were concerned, Bandura and 
Walters saw these symbolic models being presented "through 
oral or written instructions, pictorially, or through a 

^^Ibid., p. 78. ^^Ibid., p. 93. 

^'^Ibid., p. 320. 
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Albert Bandura and Richard H. Walters, Social 
Learning and Personality Development . New Yorki Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1963, pp, 44-46, 
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combination of verbal and pictorial devices.” 

Three possible effects of exposure to a model were 

stated by Baindura and Walters i 

(1) a modeling effect, involving the trans- 
mission of precisely imitative response patterns not 
previously present in the observer's repertory? (2) 
an increase or decrease in the frequency, latency, 
or intensity of previously acquired observer 
responses that are more or less similar to those 
exhibited by the model? and (3) a possible 
eliciting effect, in which the observation of a 
model's responses serves as a cue for 'releasing' 
similar observer responses that are neither entirely 
novel nor inhibited as a result of prior learning. 70 

Equally important to them were the reinforcement 
patterns in social behavior. They claimed that? ”... frus- 
trations, or the withholding of positive reinforcement, is 

associated with an increase in motivation, which may be 

. . . 71 

reflected in a temporary intensification of a response.”^ 
Bandura and Walters maintained that a highly 
aggressive child can be produced by the exposure to 
successful aggressive models, followed by rewarding the 

child for aggression, while at the same time keeping frus- 

. 72 

tration at a low level. 



Other Considerations of 

Personality Motivation 

It was within the context of four types of person- 
ality theories that the theme of motivation was primarily 



p. 49. 

^^Ibid., p. 159 . 
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considered. The views of motivation in personality of 
three additional scholars were presented to enhance the 
dimension of literature reviewed, 

Wallace discussed the psychology of cultural change 
and placed within the framework of personality the concept 
of motivation as being the response to innovation or change 

in culture. He viewed the values of wants and needs as 

. . . . . 73 

being inherent in any structure of motivation. 

Honigmann did not view culture and personality as 
being two different realms which were mutually related to 
each other. He considered personality as being in culture 
because culture "is a way of life followed by a human 

collectivity,” while personality "is the style of life 
* 74 

grounded in a person... He gave significant emphasis 

to the influence upon personality by social relationships 
and biological influences, Honigmann stressed the need to 
go deeper than the cerebral cortex of the brain where the 
symbolic experiences of life are stored and from where the 
strategies of behavior develop, to the subcortical levels 
of the brain where work in biochemistry and pharmacology 
have revealed that normal behavior as well as personality 
disorder can be grounded in chemical states. 

"^^Anthony F.C. Wallace, Culture and Personality . 

New York I Random House, 1961, pp. 120-128, 

"^^Honigman, op, cit,, p, 68. *^^Ibid., p. 69, 
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Blumer was influenced by Mead who indicated that a 
person becomes a self. Mead wrote i "He becomes a self in so 
far as he can take the attitude of another and act towaird 
himself as others act.”'^ 

Blumer was an advocate of the concept of symbolic 
interactionism, a concept which regarded motivation in 
personality. Blumer wrote 1 

Instead of being merely an organism that responds 
to the play of factors on or through it, the human 
being is seen as an organism that has to deal with 
what it notes. It meets what it so notes by 
engaging in a process of self-indication in which 
it makes an object of what it notes, gives it a 
meaning, and uses the meaning as the basis for dir- 
ecting its action. Its behavior with regard to 
what it notes is not a response called forth by the 
presentation of what it notes but instead is an 
action that arises out of the interpretation made 
through the process of self-indication. In this 
sense, the human being who is engaging in self- 
interaction is not a mere responding organism but 
an acting organism - an organism that has to mold 
a line of action on the basis of what it takes into 
account instead of merely releasing a response to 
the play of some factor on its organization. 77 



A Use of Personality Traits 



A study by Army Chaplain James C. Berbiglia was 
noted. He attempted to predict the "AWOL SYNDROME" by using 
the personality traits specified in the Taylor- Johnson 
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George H. Mead, Mind, Self, and Society . Chicago 1 
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Temperament Analysis.'^ Berbiglia's study was for the 
purpose of early identification of potential Army personnel 
who might absent themselves without leave. The traits used 



in the Taylor- Johnson Temperament Analysis were i nervous, 
depressive, active social, expressive-responsive, sympa- 
thetic dominant, hostile, self-disciplined and their 
opposites I composed, light-hearted, quiet, inhibited, 



indifferent, objective, submissive, tolerant, and 
79 

impulsive . 

Berbiglia's findings were as follows i 
TJTA AWOL SYNDROME 

Trait A (Nervous) .. .70^ or above.. Raw Score of 
Trait B (Depressive ) 80^ or above.. Raw Score of 

Trait C (Quiet) 20^ or below. .Raw Score of 

Trait D (Inhibited) .20^ or below. .Raw Score of 
Trait H (Hostile )... 80^ or above.. Raw Score of 
Trait I (Impulsive ) .20^ or below. .Raw Score of 



18 


or 


more 


17 


or 


more 


20 


or 


less 


21 


or 


less 


18 


or 


more 


18 


or 


less 



Anyone Scoring in any four of the six trait 
zones listed above is considered to fall within 
the AWOL SYNDROME. The traits which appeared to 
occur most frequently in this syndrome are 
A-Nervous, B-Depressive , and I-Impulsive . 



Comparison of Personality Variables and 
Personality Traits 



'^®James C. Berbiglia, "THE AWOL SYNDROME" (A study 
in the early identification of potential AWOLs by the use of 
the Taylor-Johnson Temperament Analysis leading to the 
development of a preventative program). Los Angelesi 
Psychological Publications, Inc., 1971. 
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Inconsistency was noted in the way variables and 

traits were defined, Guilford regarded trait in the 

observed difference of behavior. She defined trait as ’’any 

distinguishable, relatively enduring way in which one indi- 

81 

vidual varies from others.” Allport differed from 
Guilford in that he regarded trait as an internal state of 
readiness. He defined trait asi 

a generalized and focalized neuropsychic system 
(peculiar to the individual), with the capacity to 
render many stimuli functionally equivalent, and to 
initiate and guide consistent (equivalent) forms of 
adaptive and expressive behavior. 

McClelland defined' trait as ”...a recurrent similar 

go 

response pattern to a given situation,” ^ 

Murray preferred the use of variable over traits 

84 

because variables were ’’driving forces” or needs. In 
regard to trait as compared to variable, Murray stated i 

A preference for one term or the other is an 
illustration of word-magic, since it has realistic 
behavioral consequence i the psychologists who think 
of personality as a congruence of inter-dependent 
traits and those who think of it as a temporal 
pattern of inter-dependent ’drives' focus attention 
on different phenomena, use different methods and end 
with different accounts. 
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Murray criticized trait psychology as being over- 
concerned with consistency or the surface of personality and 
not being concerned with physiological occurrence, 

irrational impulses, unconscious and inhibited drives and 

, 86 

social factors. 

Maslow wrote concerning trait psychology i 

...it would be impossible .. .to analyze a single 
act of an individual and see in it the expression 
of his physiological needs, his safety needs, his 
esteem needs, and self-actualization. This con- 
trasts sharply with the more naive brand of trait 
psychology in which one trait or motive accounts 
for a certain kind of act, i.e., an ag^essive act 
is traced solely to a trait of aggressiveness . 

It was concluded that the use of the word "trait” 
or the word "variable" was according to the theory of the 
scholar and was one of preference. 



Personality Tests and Assessments 



Allport pointed to a dilemma existing in psychology 
because its investigators had not been able to come to any 
agreement on what units of analysis to use . He contrasted 
psychology to chemistry, physics, and biology and saw those 
three fields as having measurable units. Yet, he did not 
dispair because he found hope in the unbounded zeal for both 
measurement and theory by those working in the field of 



®^Ibid., p. 715. 

®'^Maslow, op. cit., p. 102 . 
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personality. 

Allport indicated that psychology can seek reasona- 
bly stable personal and motivational structures even with 
variabilities of structure in human personality caused by 
changing outside situations, and continual growth and change 
within people. He returned to the individual, the person- 
ality of "John Citizen," as the unit of analysis.®^ 

Sarason examined the methods of personality 
assessment and found some methods to be in the categories 
of self-description of personal characteristics! the 
interview, paper and pencil tests, and other quantitative 
approaches. He described projective techniques such as 
inkblots as ambiguous stimuli, the use of thematic apper- 
ception, the sentence completion method, word association, 
and drawing techniques as being methods of personality 
assessment 

Vernon maintained that personality assessment tests 
such as the personal interview, tests which depict physical 
signs of personality, expressive movements, minature and 
real life situations tests, self-ratings, and personality 
questionnaires "which work rather badly in the measurement 

op 

Gordon W. Allport, "What Units Shall We Employ?," 
in Assessment of Human Motives , ed. Gardner Lindzey. 
op. cit., p. 241. 
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of emotional traits, are considerably more successful in 

91 

measuring social attitudes, opinions, and interests... 

It was stated by Vernon that the term "attitude” 
has been used in many ways by psychologists with no agreed 
definition. He defined attitude as an implication of "a 
personality disposition or drive which determines behavior 
towards, or opinions and beliefs about, a certain type of 
person, object, situation, institution or concept."^ 

Vernon warned that no matter what kind of test is 
used, the conception or attitude measurement involved a 
unidimensional variable because people were more favorable 
to certain objects and issues than others. He stressed the 
need for broad sampling because a single verbal statement 
could give a false index of a person's more favorable 

general attitude. He maintained that stereotyped value 

93 

judgments needed to be avoided. 

Vernon considered it "a mistake to aim at extremely 

high reliability in attitude scales, since this may be 

94 

obtained at the expense of validity."^ He reasoned that 
items in the scales could be too homogeneous in content and 
too many. 

^^Philip E. Vernon, Personality Tests and 
Assessments . New Yorki Henry Holt and Company, 1953. p. 144. 

^^Ibid., p. 144, 

p. 157. 
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Vernon concluded that testing or the assessment of 
human personality has so many difficulties that it is more 
complex than any other problem in individual psychology. He 
did not view rapid success as being imminent even with the 
presence of the highest application of psychological skills 
and technical accomplishments.^^ 

Summary 

It was attempted in this chapter to present the 
theme of motivation in personality according to different 
types of personality theories. The* complexity of viewing 
human personality was considered, as was the difficulty of 
assessing and measuring personality. 



Chapter 3 



METHODOLOGY 

The methods of research used in collecting and 
analyzing the data necessary to answer the problem stated in 
the study were presented. The problem of the study wasi Are 
there common personality variables in Naval personnel who, 
without proper authority, have absented themselves for 
periods of thirty days or more from Naval service? 

The methodology was descriptive and not experi- 
mental. 

Limitations 

One testing instrument, the EPPS, was used to pro- 
vide the data. The EPPS was chosen because of length, 
reliability, and concentration on needs. Validity and 
reliability information concerning the EPPS was fully 
documented and explained in the '‘Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule Manual,"^ It was concluded other testing 
instruments measuring personality variables did not provide 
the type of data needed to answer the problem of the study, 

^ Allen L, Edwards, "Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule Manual," rev. New Yorki The Psychological 
Corporation, 1959» pp# 19-22, 
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The sample of the experimental and control group was 
small. Twenty-five Naval personnel were in each group. 
Determination of three significant differences in person- 
ality variables among the experimental, control, and 
general, non-college, adult male groups, as they were con- 
trasted to each other, was the criterion for acceptance or 
rejection of the hypotheses. 

Private interviews were held with each UA who was 
tested by means of the EPPS. These interviews were not used 
as data in support of acceptance or rejection of the 
hypotheses. Conclusions were separately made regarding the 
interviews. 



Process of Gathering Data 

The gathering of data was by means of the EPPS. 
Twenty-five convicted UAs and twenty-five Naval Personnel 
who had never been convicted of unauthorized absence volun- 
teered to comprise the experimental and control groups and 
were tested by means of the EPPS. Data regarding the 
general, non-college, adult male group were taken from the 
’’Edwards Personal Preference Schedule Manual.” 

Twenty-six convicted UAs in the Naval Correctional 
Center, San Diego, were asked to participate in the study, 
as volunteers, and comprise the experimental group. One UA 
indicated he did not want to volunteer. That represented a 
.961 percent positive response of UAs asked to take part in 
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the study. 

Selection of UAs asked to participate in the study 
was random. Criteria for selection of UAs, other than being 
random, werei each UA had absented himself for a period of 
thirty days or more, and was incarcerated in the Naval 
Correctional Center, San Diego, between October 1, 1972 and 
March 15. 1973. 

Twenty- five enlisted Naval personnel who were never 
convicted of unauthorized absence were also volunteers. 

They were assigned sea duty in USS JAMES E. KYES (DD-787). 
home-ported in San Diego, They represented a near equal 
distribution from the following departments in that shipi 
Operations, Weapons, and Engineering, Thirty-two Naval 
personnel in USS JAMES E, KYES volunteered to comprise the 
control group. Random selection was made of the twenty-five 
who comprised the control group. Selection of the control 
group from one ship gave organizational unity to that group 
which corresponded to the organizational unity of the 
experimental group. 

Care was exercised to insure the same method of 
approach and testing was applied to both experimental and 
control groups. That method was as follov/si 

a. Introduction was made by the investigator con- 
cerning his identity, purpose of study, method of study, and 
need for honest answers in the EPPS. 

b. Use of testing instrument was explained. It was 
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pointed out to both experimental and control groups the EPPS 
measured needs and not right or wrong answers. 

c. No time limit was established. Each group was 
instructed to take as much time as needed to complete the 
EPPS. 

d. The experimental group was tested in the Naval 
Correctional Center library. The control group was tested 
on the mess deck in USS JAMES E. KYES. Ventilation, spacing 
of testees, and comfort in seating were adequate in each 
group. Smoking was permitted in each group. 

e. Each group was* monitored by the investigator and 
there appeared to be no sharing of answers. 

f. Each test was hand scored by the investigator 
and checked for accuracy. 

Description of Testing Instrument 



Edwards described the EPPS as follows i 

The Edwards Personal Preference Schedule (EPPS) 
was designed primarily as an instrument for research 
and counseling purposes to provide quick and con- 
venient measures of a number of relatively normal 
personality variables. The statements in the EPPS 
and the variables that these statements purport to 
measure have their origin in a list of manifest 
needs presented by H.A, Murray and others... The names 
that have been assigned to the variables are those 
used by Murray. 

The EPPS provides measures of 15 personality 
variables. The names of the variables are as 
follows t 



1. Achievement (ach) 

2. Deference (def) 

3. Order (ord) 
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4. Exhibition (exh) 

5. Autonomy (aut) 

6. Affiliation (aff) 

7. Intraception (int) 

8. Succorance (sue) 

9 . Dominanc e ( dom ) 

10, Abasement (aba) 

11, Nurturance (nur) 

12, Change (chg) 

13. Endurance (end) 

14. Heterosexuality (het) 

15. Aggression (agg) 

In addition to the above 15 personality varia- 
bles, the EPPS provides a measure of test 
consistency,,, 

Edwards used a consistency variable (con) to 
determine if chance was involved in answering the questions. 
He wrote I 

,,,if the consistency score for a subject is 11 
or higher, we may regard this as evidence that the 
subject is not making his choices on the basis of 
chance alone, A more lenient standard would be 10 
or more identical choices for which the probability 
is about ,15.-^ 



Presentation of Data 

Data were presented in Chapter 4 and were in table, 
chart, and narrative form, T-tests were applied to the 
results of both experimental and control groups and results 
were listed in Table 1 , Z-scores were applied to the 
results of the experimental and general, non-college, adult 
male groups. Results were listed in Table 2, Z-scores were 
applied to the results of the control and general, 



^Ibid., p. 5. 



^Ibid., p. 15, 
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non-college, adult male groups. Results were listed in 
Table 3. 

T-tests were used for the comparison of the experi- 
mental and control groups because the sample of each group 
was small. Z-scores were used for the comparison of either 
experimental or control groups with the general, non- 
college, adult male group because the sample of that group 
was large. Results of the general, non-college, adult male 
group covered 4031 males tested. 

A .05 level of significance was used. That figure 
was chosen to insure the results obtained due to chance 
would occur less than five times out of a hundred. 

Statistical analysis of the results of the EPPS by 
experimental, control, and general, non-college, adult male 
groups was performed in accordance with the statistical 

procedures delineated in Fundamentals of Behavioral 

4 ... 

Statistics . Raw scores were used in the statistical 

analysis. 

Profiles according to percentile means were 
presented in chart form. They amplified the data presented 
in the tables. Consistency scores, in answering the 
questions of the EPPS, were statistically presented in all 
tables and charts. Data were analyzed according to 

4 

Richard P. Runyon and Audrey Haber, Fundamentals 
of Behavioral Statistics . Reading, Mass.i Addison-Wesley 
Publishing Compainy, 196?. 



significant results. 



Summary 

The methodology used in gathering, presenting, and 
analyzing data was selected to give a statistical base from 
which the problem, as stated in the study could be answered. 



Chapter 4 



THE RESULTS 

The data needed to answer the problem of the study 
were presented in this chapter. Presentation was according 
to the results of experimental, control, and general, non- 
college, adult male groups indicated by means of the EPPS. 
The statistical review of EPPS raw scores and evaluation for 
all three groups appeared in Tables 1, 2, and 3. Charts 1, 
2, and 3 indicated the percentile means of each group and 
reflected in profile form the results indicated in the 
tables. Presentation of data was followed by analysis of 
data. The hypotheses were considered in light of the data 
and amplified conclusions regarding the hypotheses were 
contained in the concluding chapter. 

The Data 

Significant results of differences in personality 
variables were found by using T-tests and Z-scores, Each 
variable or need in which a significant difference occurred 
was noted and the T-score or Z-score listed, followed by the 
level of significance. 

Table 1 Indicated the Following 

a. In regard to deference, the T-test result of 
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T-test Applied to Experimental and Control Group Raw Scores 
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-2.1626 (p.<. 05 ) indicated the experimental group had less 
need for deference than the control group. 

b. In regard to order, the T-test result of -2.4856 
(p.<.02) indicated the experimental group had less need for 
order than the control group. 

c. In regard to autonomy, the T-test result of 
2.1991 (p.<. 05 ) indicated the experimental group had greater 
need for autonomy than the control group. 

d. In regard to dominance, the T-test result of 
-3.8762 (p.<.001) indicated the experimental group had less 
need for dominance than the control group. 

e. In regard to nurturance, the T-test result of 
2.6645 (p.<.01) indicated the experimental group had greater 
need for nurturance than the control group. 

f. Difference between the experimental and control 
groups regarding the other needs and the consistency 
variable in the EPPS was non- significant at (p.<.05). 

Table 2 Indicated the Following 

a. In regard to achievement, the Z-score result of 
- 2.3311 (p.<.02) indicated the experimental group had less 
need for achievement than the general, non-college, adult 
male group. 

b. In regard to deference, the Z-score result of 
- 7.8785 (p.<. 00001) indicated the experimental group had 
less need for deference than the general, non-college, adult 



Z-Scores Applied to General Non-College Adult Male 
Normative Group and Experimental Group 
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male group. 

c. In regard to order, the Z-score result of 
-8,1877 (p.<. 00001) indicated the experimental group had 
less need for order than the general, non-college, adult 
male group. 

d. In regard to autonomy, the Z-score result of 
2.9616 (p,<. 003 ) indicated the experimental group had 
greater need for autonomy than the general, non-college, 
adult male group. 

e. In regard to intraception, the Z-score result of 
2.2277 (p.<. 05 ) indicated the experimental group had greater 
need for intraception than the general, non-college, adult 
male group, 

f. In regard to dominance, the Z-score result of 
-4,8047 (p.<. 00001) indicated the experimental group had 
less need for dominance than the general, non-college, adult 
male group. 

g. In regard to change, the Z-score result of 
4,2992 (p,<, 00001) indicated the experimental group had 
greater need for change than the general, non-college, adult 
male group. 

h. In regard to endurance, the Z-score result of 
- 3.4465 (p,<.001) indicated the experimental group had less 
need for endurance than the general, non-college, adult male 
group . 

i. In regard to heterosexuality, the Z-score result 
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of 6.7682 {p.<. 00001) indicated the experimental group had 
greater need for heterosexuality than the general, non- 
college, adult male group. 

j. In regard to the consistency variable, the 
Z-score result of 2. 8678 (p.<.005) indicated the experi- 
mental group had greater consistency in answering the 
questions which appeared in the EPPS than the general, non- 
college, adult male group. 

k. The difference between the experimental and 
general, non- college, adult male groups regarding the other 
variables in the EPPS was non- significant at (p.<.05). 

Table 3 Indicated the Following 

a. In regard to deference, the Z-score result of 
-2.8890 (p.<.005) indicated the control group had less need 
for deference than the general, non-college, adult male 
group. 

b. In regard to order, the Z-score result of 
-2,4176 (p.<,002) indicated the control group had less need 
for order than the general, non-college, adult male group. 

c. In regard to nurturance, the Z-score result of 
-2.4171 (p.<.02) indicated the control group had less need 
for nurturance than the general, non-college, adult male 
group. 

d. In regard to change, the Z-score result of 
3.1278 (p,<.002) indicated the control group had greater 
need for change than the general, non-college, adult male 



1-Scores Applied to General Non-college Adult Male 
Normative Group and Control Group 
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Chart 1 

Mean Percentile Profiles of Experimental 
Group and Control Group 




Experimental Group Mean Profile 

Control Group Mean Profile 

♦ Significant Difference Between Experimental and Control 
Group Means (p,<,05) 
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Chart 2 

Mean Percentile Profiles of General Non-college Adult 
Male Normative Group and Experimental Group 




Experimental Group Mean Profile 

General Non-college Adult Male Mean Profile 

* Significant Difference Between General Adult and 
Experimental Group Means (p.<.05) 






I 
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Chart 3 

Mean Percentile Profiles of General Non-college Adult 
Male Normative Group and Control Group 
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Control Group Mean Profile 

General Non-college Adult Male Mean Profile 

♦ Significant Difference Between General Adult and Control 
Group Means (p,<.05) 
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group, 

e. In regard to endurance, the Z-score result of 
-2,2104 (p,<, 05 ) indicated the control group had less need 
for endurance than the general, non-college, adult male 
group, 

f. In regard to heterosexuality, the Z-score result 
of 7,5943 (p,<,0001) indicated the control group had greater 
need for heterosexuality than the general, non-college, 
adult male group, 

g. The difference between the control and general, 
non-college, adult male groups regairding the other needs and 
the consistency variable in the EPPS was non-significant at 
(p.<.05). 



Analysis of Data 

Conclusions reached from an analysis of the data 
were stated as probabilities rather than apodictic 
certainties. Each variable in the EPPS was analyzed 
according to the data supplied by the experimental, control, 
and general, non-college, adult male groups. Where signifi- 
cant differences occurred either between two groups or among 
all three groups, the differences were noted. No reference 
was made in the analysis where non-significant results 
pertained, except when the non- significant results pertained 
unanimously to all three groups, 

a. In regard to achievement, the experimental group 
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indicated less need for achievement than the general, non- 
college, adult male group at (p,<,02), 

b. In regard to deference, the experimental group 
indicated less need for deference than the control and 
general, non-college, adult male groups at (p.<.05) and 
(p.<, 00001) respectively. The control group indicated less 
need for deference than the general, non-college, adult male 
group at (p.<.005). 

c. In regard to order, the experimental group 
indicated less need for order than the control and general, 
non-college, adult male groups at (p.<.02) and (p.<. 00001) 
respectively. The control group indicated less need for 
order than the general, non-college, adult male group at 

(p.<.002). 

d. There was no significant difference in the need 
for exhibition. 

e. In regard to autonomy, the experimental group 
indicated greater need for autonomy than the control and 
general, non-college, adult male groups at (p.<.05) and 
(p.<.003) respectively. 

f. There was no significant difference in the need 
for affiliation. 

g. In regard to intraception, the experimental 
group indicated greater need for intraception than the 
general, non-college, adult male group at (p.<.05). 

h. There was no significant difference in the need 
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for succorance. 

i. In regard to dominance, the experimental group 
indicated less need for dominance than the control and 
general, non-college, adult male groups at (p.<.001) and 
(p.<. 00001) respectively. 

j . There was no significant difference in the need 
for abasement. 

k. In regard to nurturance, the experimental group 
indicated greater need for nurturance than the control group 
at (p.<.01). The control group indicated less need for 
nurtiirance than the general, non-college, adult male group 
at (p.<.02). 

l. In regard to change, the experimental group 
indicated greater need for change than the general, non- 
college, adult male group at (p.<. 00001). The control group 
indicated greater need for change than the general, non- 
college, adult male group at (p.<.002). 

m. In regard to endurance, the experimental group 
indicated less need for endurance than the general, non- 
college, adult male group at (p.<. 00001). The control group 
indicated less need for endurance than the general, non- 
college, adult male group at (p.<.05). 

n. In regard to heterosexuality, the experimental 
group indicated greater need for heterosexuality than the 
general, non-college, adult male group at (p.<.00001). The 
control group indicated greater need for heterosexuality 
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than the general, non-college, adult male group at 
(p,<.0001). It was considered that the above results were 
due to the incarceration of the experimental group and the 
sea duty assignment of the control group. Opportunity for 
heterosexual relationships was non-existant for the experi- 
mental group and limited for the control group. It was 
concluded that non-significance be assigned in the analysis 
of data regarding heterosexuality. 

o. There was no significant difference in the need 
for aggression. 

p. In regard to consistency, the experimental group 
indicated greater consistency than the general, non-college, 
adult male group at (p.<.005). 

The Hypotheses in Light 
of the Data 

The data gathered for the study indicated that the 
problem of the thesis and the hypotheses regarding the 
problem can be answered. The following statements were made 
regarding the hypotheses in light of the data presented and 
analyzed i 

a. Hypothesis HI . Personality variables differ 
between unauthorized absentees and personnel not convicted 
of unauthorized absence as measured by the Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule. Hypothesis HI was accepted . 

b. Hypothesis H2 . Personality variables differ 



between unauthorized absentees and the general, non-college. 
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adult male population sample as measured by the Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule, Hypothesis H2 was accented , 
c. Hypothesis H3 , Personnel not conyicted of 
unauthorized absence are representatiye of the general, non- 
college, adult male population sample as measured by the 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule, Hypothesis H3 was 
rejected , 



Summary 

Data were presented, analyzed, and considered in the 
light of the hypotheses, A base was established for 
answering the problem of the thesis and the hypotheses. 
Conclusions regarding the problem and the hypotheses were 
stated in the next chapter. 



Chapter 5 



CONCLUSIONS 

The problem of the study wasi Are there common 
personality variables in Naval personnel who, without proper 
authority, have absented themselves for periods of thirty 
days or more from Naval service? 

Variable was defined as a need, a driving force. 
Common usage has been given to variable and trait by 
scholars of personality. It depended upon the theory and 
the scholar. 

Conclusions were stated in regard to data analyzed 
and the hypotheses. Determination of three significant 
differences in personality variables among the experimental, 
control, and general, non-college, adult male groups, as 
they were contrasted to each other, was the criterion for 
acceptance or rejection of the hypotheses. 

Conclusions were presented in regard to the private 
interviews of the UAs. Recommendations for further 
research were made. 

Conclusions Regarding Data 
Analyzed and Hypotheses 

Conclusions indicated were within the context of 
probability. 
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HvT>othe_sis HI was Accepte_d 

It was found that the experimental group differed 
significantly from the control group in five personality 
variables. Greater need was indicated bv the experimental 
group in regard to autonomy and nurturance . Less need was 
indicated bv the experimental group in regard to deference, 
order, and dominance . 

It was concluded that a significant difference of 
five personality variables of the fifteen tested by means of 
the EPPS was sufficient evidence for acceptance of 
Hypothesis HI . 

Hypothesis H2 was Accepted 

It was found that the experimental group differed 
significantly from the general, non-college, adult male 
group in eight personality variables. Greater need was 
indicated,by_the_experimental group in regard to autonomy . 
i nt ra g . ? utio n ^,..and_sh a n g e . Less need was indicated by the 
experimental group in regard to achievement, deference . 
order, dominance, and endurance . 

It was concluded that a significant difference of 
eight personality variables of the fifteen tested by means 
of the EPPS was sufficient evidence for acceptance of 
Hypothesis H2 . 

Hypothesis H3 was Rejected 



It was found that the control group differed 
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significantly from the general, non-college, adult male 
group in five personality variables. Greater need was indi- 
cated bv the control group in regard to change. Less need 
was indicated by the control group in regard to deference, 
order, nurturance. and endurance . 

It was concluded that a significant difference of 
five personality variables of the fifteen tested by means 
of the EPPS was sufficient evidence for rejection of 
Hypothesis H3 . 

Conclusions Regarding Private Interviews 
of Unauthorized Absentees 

It was previously stated that private interviews of 
the UAs were not used as data in support of acceptance or 
rejection of the hypotheses. Conclusions concerning inter- 
views were reported in order to allow the UAs to appear as 
more than statistics. They were regarded as real persons, 
possessing unique personality needs peculiar to them alone. 

Eight questions were used in the interviews, 
limiting projection of personality needs. Conclusions were 
drawn from answers to questions and appeared in terms of 
generality. 

a. Family situations of divorce and broken homes 
had significant influence on the personality needs of UAs. 
Twelve of the twenty-five reported poor family relationship 
where parents were either divorced or separated. 
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b. The majority of UAs interviewed, sixteen, 
indicated they joined the Navy for reasons of security and 
education. Two reported they joined the Navy to escape the 
draft . 

c. The major reason presented by the UAs for 
absenting themselves in an unauthorized manner was inability 
to fit their problems into Navy life. Eight indicated they 
could not adjust to Navy life. Thirteen reported family, 
personal, or marriage problems as the cause for their 
offense against Article 86 of the UCMJ. One stated he 
absented himself in order to obtain a discharge from Naval 
service. Twenty-one of the UAs never requested leave prior 
to absenting themselves. This indicated the urgency or need 
of personal problems of the UAs and their inability to fit 
their problems into Navy life. It also indicated the UAs 
have significant needs for autonomy and mirturance and sub- 
stantiated data previously presented. 

d. Problems which caused unauthorized absence were 
not viewed by the majority of UAs as being able to be solved 
while on active duty in Naval service. Results of the 
interviews indicated five of the sixteen UAs who surrendered 
to either civil or military authority wanted to continue 
active duty. Two of the nine UAs apprehended by civil 
authority indicated they wanted to continue active duty. 

It was reported by all UAs interviewed that requests for 
hardship discharge were not submitted to command prior to 
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their unauthorized absences. 

e. Fifteen UAs named family members or prospective 
brides as their most important objects of concern. Personal 
problems concerning loved ones made it difficult for certain 
Naval personnel to fit their problems into Navy life. 
Unauthorized absence was the result. 

f. The majority of UAs interviewed used drugs and 
alcohol. Alcohol was considered to be a drug, but for 
purpose of clarification the terms were separated. Use of 
drugs and alcohol, by the majority of UAs interviewed, pre- 
ceeded entrance into Naval service. No conclusion was 
indicated regarding the influence of drugs or alcohol 
causing unauthorized absence, 

g. Significant differences in personality variables 
indicated by UAs in the EPPS coincided with answers reported 
in the private interviews. Greater needs for autonomy, 
nurtiirance, intraception, and change were evident in the 
private interviews. Lesser needs for achievement, 
deference, order, dominance, and endurance were also 
evident. 



Recommendations for Further Research 

The following recommendations were made as possible 
areas or fields for research in regard to unauthorized 
absentees I 

a. Conduct a study of one hundred UAs and one 
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hundred Naval personnel never convicted of unauthorized 
absence by means of two test instruments to determine the 
attitudes of UAs as compared to those never convicted of 
unauthorized absence. 

b. Conduct a study of the important objects as 
presented by UAs and those never convicted of unauthorized 
absence to determine the ways both types of Naval personnel 
handle crisis situations involving important objects. The 
method of symbolic interactionism as outlined by Blumer 
could be employed.^ 

c . Conduct a study regarding the influence of drugs 
and alcohol as being a factor in unauthorized absences among 
Naval personnel. A Navy Drug Rehabilitation Center and a 
Naval Alcoholic Rehabilitation Center could be sources for 
data. 

d. Conduct a study regarding the affect or affects 
of divorced parents on Naval personnel who absent themselves 
in an unauthorized manner from Naval service as compared to 
those Naval personnel who have never been convicted of 
unauthorized absence, yet whose parents were divorced. 

The results of the study showed there were common 

^Herbert Blumer, Symbolic Interactionism . 

Perspective and Method . Englewood Cliff, N.J.t Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1969 , pp. 14 , 15. 
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personality variables in Naval personnel who, without proper 
authority, have absented themselves for periods of thirty 
days or more from Naval service . Hypotheses HI and H2 were 
accepted . Hypothesis H3 was re.iected . 

It was the intent of the investigator in answering 
the problem of the study to provide Correctional Center 
staffs, chaplains, and the Department of the Navy infor- 
mation which would benefit them in the rehabilitation of 
unauthorized absentees. The study also attempted to 
establish a list of common personality variables which the 
United States Navy could use as danger signs when enlisting 
new personnel. 
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APPENDIX A 



MARINE BARRACKS 
Naval Station 

San Diego, California 92136 



5 March 1973 



From I Corrections Officer 

To I CDR John H. KAELBERER, CHC, USN 

Subj I Requested Statistics 

1 , The figures below represent the number of confinees in 
the Correctional Center on the last day of the month from 
January 1972 until February 1973* Over that number is the 
total number of those confinees who have committed an 
offense of Article 86 (unauthorized absence) or Article 85 



(desertion) 


UCMJ 


• 
















21 








23 


31 


JAN 


72 - 


8if 


31 


AUG 


72 ■ 


- 99 








51 








61 


29 


FEB 


72 - 


72 


28 


SEP 


72 • 


■ 87 


31 






■kSL 








82 


MAR 


72 - 


68 


31 


OCT 


72 ■ 


• 109 








as 








22_ 


28 


APR 


72 - 


73 


30 


NOV 


72 ■ 


- 129 








21 








22_ 


31 


MAY 


72 - 


97 


28 


DEC 


72 - 


- 113 


30 


JUN 


72 - 


60 

84 


31 


JAN 


73 • 


64 

- 105 








52 








22_ 


31 


JUL 


72 - 


82 


28 


FEB 


73 • 


- 106 



C'^ C I cv\Jc h. 

C.B. CLARK, JRr. 

1 stLT USMC 
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APPENDIX B 



Articles 85 and 86 of the Uniform 
Code of Military Justice 

Article 8^ Desertion 

(a) Any member of the armed forces who- 

(1) without authority goes or remains absent 
from his unit, organization, or place of 
duty with the intent to remain away 
therefrom permanently? 

(2) quits his unit, organization, or place 
of duty with intent to avoid hazardous 
duty or to shirk important service; or 

(3) without being regularly separated from 
one of the armed forces enlists or 
accepts an appointment in the same or 
another of the armed forces without 
fully disclosing the fact that he has 
not been regularly separated, or enters 
any foreign armed service except when 
authorized by the United States; 

is guilty of desertion. 

(b) Any commissioned officer of the armed forces 
who, after tender of his resignation and 
before notice of its acceptance, quits his 
post or proper duties without leave and with 
intent to remain away therefrom permanently 
is guilty of desertion. 

(c) Any person found guilty of desertion or 
attempt to desert shall be punished, if the 
offense is committed in time of war, by 
death or such other punishment as a court- 
martial may direct, but if the desertion or 
attempt to desert occurs at any other time, 
by such punishment, other than death, as a 
court-martial may direct. 

Article 86 Absence Without Leave 

Any member of the armed forces who, without 

authority- 

(1) fails to go to his appointed place of 
duty at the time prescribed; 

(2) goes from that place; or 

(3) absents himself or remains absent from 
his unit, organization, or place of duty 
at which he is required to be at the 



m 
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time prescribed; shall be punijshed 
as a court-martial may direct.^ 



^U.S., Manual For,, Courts- Martial United. States # rev, 
ed, Washington; U.S. Government Printing Office, 1969» 

Sec. A-2, pp. 28, 29. 
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APPENDIX C 

Definitions of the Personality Vairiables 
of the Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule 

The manifest needs associated with each of the 
15 EPPS variables are 1 

1 . ach Achievement! To do one's best, to be 
successful, to accomplish tasks requiring skill and 
effort, to be a recognized authority, to accomplish 
something of great significance, to do a difficult 
job well, to solve difficult problems and puzzles, 
to be able to do things better than others, to write 
a great novel or play, 

2 . def Deference! To get suggestions from 
others, to find out what others think, to follow 
instructions and do what is expected, to praise 
others, to tell others that they have done a good 
job, to accept the leadership of others, to read 
about great men, to conform to Custom and avoid the 
unconventional, to let others make decisions. 

3. ord Order! To have written work neat and 
organized, to make plans before starting on a 
difficult task, to have things organized, to keep 
things neat and orderly, to make advance plans when 
taking a trip, to organize details of work, to keep 
letters and files according to some system, to have 
meals organized and a definite time for eating, to 
have things aurranged so that they run smoothly with- 
out change . 

4 . exh Exhibition! To say witty and clever 
things, to tell amusing jokes and stories, to talk 
about personal adventures and experiences, to have 
others notice and comment upon one ' s appearance , to 
say things just to see what effect it will have on 
others, to talk about personal achievements, to be 
the center of attention, to use words that others do 
not know the meaning of, to ask questions others 
cannot answer. 

5. aut Autonomy! To be able to come and go as 
desired, to say what one thinks about things, to be 
independent of others in making decisions, to feel 
free to do what one wants, to do things that are 
unconventional, to avoid situations where one is 
expected to conform, to do things without regsird to 
what others may think, to criticize those in 
positions of authority, to avoid responsibilities 
and obligations. 

6 . aff Affiliation! To be loyal to friends, to 
participate in friendly groups, to do things for 
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friends, to form new friendships, to make as many 
friends as possible, to share things with friends, 
to do things with friends rather than alone , to 
form strong attachments, to write letters to 
friends . 

7, int Intraceptioni To analyze one's motives 
and feelings, to observe others, to understand how 
others feel about problems, to put one's self in 
another's place, to judge people by why they do 
things rather than by what they do, to analyze the 
behavior of others, to analyze the motives of 
others, to predict how others will act, 

8, sue Succorancei To have others provide help 

when in trouble, to seek encouragement from others, 
to have others be kindly, to have others be sympa- 
thetic and understanding about personal problems, to 
receive a great deal of affection from others, to 
have others do favors cheerfully, to be helped by 
others when depressed, to have others feel sorry 
when one is sick, to have a fuss made over one when 
hurt . ’ ' 

9, dom Dominance I To argue for one's point of 
view, to be a leader in groups to which one belongs, 
to be regarded by others as a leader, to be elected 
or appointed chairman of committees, to make group 
decisions, to settle arguments and disputes between 
others , to persuade and influence others to do what 
one wants, to supervise and direct the actions of 
others, to tell others how to do their jobs, 

10, aba Abasement I To feel guilty when one does 
something wrong, to accept blame when things do not 
go right, to feel that personal pain and misery 
suffered does more good than harm, to feel the need 
for punishment for wrong doing, to feel better when 
giving in and avoiding a fight than when having 
one's own way, to feel the need for confession of 
errors, to feel depressed by inability to handle 
situations, to feel timid in the presence of superiors, 
to feel inferior to others in most respects. 

11, nur Nurturancei To help friends when they 
are in trouble, to assist others less fortunate, to 
treat others with kindness and sympathy, to forgive 
others, to do small favors for others, to be gener- 
ous with others, to sympathize with others who are 
hurt or sick, to show a great deal of affection 
toward others, to have others confide in one about 
personal problems, 

12, chg Change I To do new and different things, 
to travel, to meet new people, to experience novelty 
and change in daily routine , to experiment and try 
new things, to eat in new and different places, to 
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try new and different jobs* to move about the 
country and live in different places, to partici- 
pate in new fads and fashions. 

13. end Endurance I To keep at a job until it 
is finished, to complete any job undertaken, to work 
hard at a task, to keep at a puzzle or problem until 
it is solved, to work, at a single job before taking 
on others, to stay up late working in order to get a 
job done, to put in long hours of work without dis- 
traction, to stick at a problem even though it may 
seem as if no progress is being made, to avoid being 
interrupted while at work. 

14. het Heterosexuality I To go out with 
members of the opposite sex, to engage in social 
activities with the opposite sex, to be in love with 
someone of the opposite sex, to kiss those of the 
opposite sex, to be regarded as physically attractive 
by those of the opposite sex, to participate in dis- 
cussions about sex, to read books and plays 
involving sex, to listen to or to tell jokes 
involving sex, to become sexually excited. 

15. agg Aggression I To attack contrary points 
of view, to tell others what one thinks about them, 
to criticize others publicly, to make fun of others, 
to tell others off when disagreeing with them, to 
get revenge for insults, to become angry, to blame 
others when things go wrong, to read newspaper 
accounts of violence. 2 



2 

Allen L. Edwards, "Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule Manual," rev. New Yorki The Psychological 
Corporation, 1959* p. 11. 
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APPENDIX D 

Raw Scores and Percentile Scores of 
Experimental and Control Groups as 
Tested by the Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule 

In this appendix, the raw score was followed by the 
percentile score. The alphabetical listing appeared so it 
would correspond to the alphabetical names listed in 
Appendix E. The raw scores and percentile scores of the 
control group followed those of the experimental group and 
were numbered consecutively beginning with USN-1 , 

The following data were presented to enable future 



investigators of a problem similar to the one stated in the 
study to have the benefit of the individual test results of 
experimental and control groups. 



Variable 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


F 


G 


ach 


10-15 


12-29 


16-65 


5- 1 


7- 4 


17-74 


13-37 


def 


14-52 


9-12 


9-12 


9-12 


7- 4 


11-25 


11-25 


ord 


10-20 


6- 5 


6- 5 


8-11 


7- 8 


14-4? 


13-40 


exh 


9-22 


11-37 


16-82 


13-57 


15-75 


9-22 


14-66 


aut 


11-29 


21-95 


25-99 


17-77 


21-95 


18-84 


10-21 


aff 


18-81 


19-87 


11-24 


14-48 


17-75 


15-58 


11-24 


int 


22-97 


16-69 


4- 1 


20-92 


21-95 


11-28 


15-61 


sue 


18-93 


17-91 


15-83 


12-65 


12-65 


11-58 


13-77 


dom 


10-25 


7- 9 


10-25 


10-25 


7- 9 


10-25 


11-31 


aba 


24-98 


9-17 


4- 2 


13-41 


15-56 


10-21 


13-41 


nur 


19-76 


15-47 


14-40 


17-61 


21-86 


20-81 


14-40 


chg 


13-46 


22-96 


20-91 


21-94 


21-94 


17-76 


20-91 


end 


10-10 


4- 1 


11-13 


14-29 


8- 5 


22-86 


16-44 


het 


16-73 


23-91 


24-93 


20-85 


20-85 


7-37 


22-89 


agg 


8- 6 


19-91 


25-99 


17-82 


11-37 


18-87 


13-54 


con 


11-48 


11-48 


11-48 


13-87 


14-97 


13-87 


12-70 
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Variable 


H 


I 


J 


K 


L 


M 


N 


ach 


11-21 


14-46 


8- 6 


14-46 


22-97 


12-29 


12-29 


def 


7- 4 


8- 8 


9-12 


4- 1 


6- 1 


12-43 


11-25 


ord 


18-77 


2- 6 


8-11 


7- 8 


11-26 


13-40 


10-20 


exh 


15-75 


9-22 


11-37 


17-87 


11-37 


15-75 


12-47 


aut 


11-29 


27-99 


17-77 


22-97 


21-95 


14-54 


18-84 


aff 


13-39 


15-58 


20-91 


11-24 


8- 8 


5- 1 


15-58 


int 


12-36 


16-69 


14-53 


13-44 


16-69 


15-61 


19-87 


sue 


9-^2 


8-33 


5-13 


10-50 


10-50 


11-58 


6-19 


dom 


8 - 11 * 


21-89 


12-37 


12-37 


14-50 


14-50 


6- 6 


aba 


22-94 


9-17 


22-94 


5- 4 


13-41 


13-41 


23-96 


nur 


13-33 


18-70 


20-81 


20-81 


I8-70 


10-15 


12-26 


chg 


16-70 


18-82 


18-82 


15-62 


20-91 


10-24 


25-99 


end 


21-81 


11-13 


15-37 


14-29 


10-10 


19-67 


10-10 


het 


23-91 


22-89 


22-89 


24-93 


17-76 


23-91 


19-82 


agg 


11-37 


12-46 


9-22 


22-97 


13-54 


23-98 


13-54 


con 


12-70 


14-97 


13-87 


13-87 


13-87 


12-70 


12-70 




0 


P 


Q 


R 


S 


T 


U 


ach 


12-29 


19-86 


19-86 


5- 1 


21-94 


7- 4 


15-56 


def 


7- 4 


17-79 


9-12 


14-52 


10-18 


9-12 


5- 1 


ord 


5- 3 


11-26 


8-11 


6- 5 


9-15 


8-11 


10-20 


exh 


14-66 


15-75 


16-82 


22-99 


10-29 


16-82 


8-14 


aut 


20-92 


14-54 


10-21 


20-92 


12-37 


18-84 


11-29 


aff 


19-87 


14-48 


16-6? 


16-6? 


17-75 


21-94 


16-67 


int 


9-15 


16-69 


18-82 


21-95 


19-87 


21-95 


12-36 


sue 


22-98 


14-77 


16-8? 


3- 4 


10-50 


12-65 


11-58 


dom 


12-37 


7- 9 


14-50 


16-63 


9-19 


10-25 


7- 9 


aba 


17-69 


17-69 


5- 4 


15-56 


23-96 


10-21 


21-91 


nur 


18-70 


17-63 


12-26 


14-40 


25-98 


20-81 


16-55 


chg 


14-54 


20-91 


17-76 


26-99 


6- 6 


16-70 


17-76 


end 


9- 7 


10-10 


15-37 


8- 5 


21-81 


18-59 


21-81 


het 


18-80 


16-73 


22-89 


14-66 


11-54 


4-24 


21-87 


agg 


14-62 


3- 1 


13-54 


10-29 


7-11 


20-94 


19-91 


con 


13-87 


11-48 


11-48 


12-70 


11-48 


14-97 


8- 8 
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Variable 


V 


W 


X 


Z 


USN -1 


USN -2 


USN -3 


ach 


9-10 


13-37 


12-29 


11-21 


10-15 


18-81 


7 - 4 


def 


7 - ^ 


5 - 1 


8 - 8 


12-32 


15-62 


18-86 


8 - 8 


ord 


7 - 8 


4 - 1 


8-11 


13-40 


12-33 


14-74 


8-11 


exh 


13-57 


7 - 9 


13-57 


14-66 


9-22 


9-22 


7 - 9 


aut 


14-54 


12-37 


21-95 


17-77 


14-54 


6 - 3 


21-95 


aff 


10-18 


11-24 


14-48 


16-67 


24-99 


13-39 


18-81 


int 


22-97 


26-99 


12-36 


19-87 


19-87 


17-77 


15-61 


sue 


11-58 


12-65 


10-50 


10-50 


9-42 


1 - 1 


9-24 


dom 


17-69 


12-37 


10-25 


11-31 


17-62 


20-85 


14-50 


aba 


16-62 


25-99 


16-62 


9-17 


17-69 


20-86 


23-96 


nur 


13-33 


21-86 


1 5-^+7 


12-26 


24-96 


12-26 


14-40 


chg 


19-87 


13-46 


23-97 


17-76 


16-70 


14-54 


23-97 


end 


12-18 


18-59 


13-23 


10-10 


10-10 


24-94 


5 - 1 


het 


28-99 


13-62 


22-89 


27-98 


11-54 


14-66 


24-93 


agg 


12-46 


18-87 


13 - 5 ^ 


12-46 


3 - 1 


10-29 


14-62 


con 


13-87 


13-87 


12-70 


11-48 


10-29 


13-87 


12-70 




USN -4 


USN -5 


USN -6 


USN -7 


USN -8 


USN -9 


USN -10 


ach 


16-65 


10-15 


15-56 


17-74 


12-19 


16-65 


19-89 


def 


3 - 1 


13-42 


14-52 


15-62 


12-32 


5 - 1 


11-25 


ord 


12-33 


9-15 


21-91 


23-96 


15-55 


9-15 


12-33 


exh 


17-87 


8-14 


9-22 


9-22 


11-37 


11-37 


14-66 


aut 


17-77 


21-95 


8-10 


2 - 1 


4 - 1 


17-77 


15-62 


aff 


17-75 


10-18 


10-18 


18-81 


14-48 


21-94 


8 - 8 


int 


5 - 2 


17-77 


15-61 


13-44 


11-28 


6 - 4 


23-98 


sue 


14-77 


10-50 


14-77 


11-58 


13-71 


11-58 


5-13 


dom 


14-50 


14-50 


12-37 


12-37 


9-19 


14-50 


21-89 


aba 


13-41 


14-49 


21-91 


20-86 


16-62 


10-21 


20-86 


nur 


13-33 


14-40 


15-47 


16-55 


23-93 


15-^7 


10-15 


chg 


24-98 


19-87 


7-10 


8-14 


17-76 


18-82 


19-87 


end 


3 - 1 


12-18 


26-98 


15-37 


17-52 


14-29 


10-10 


het 


20-85 


21-87 


19-82 


27-98 


18-80 


25-95 


12-58 


agg 


22-97 


18-87 


4 - 2 


4 - 2 


18-87 


18-87 


11-37 


con 


10-29 


13-87 


10-29 


14-97 


12-70 


13-87 


11-48 
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Variable 


USN-ll 


USN-12 


USN-13 


USN-14 


USN-15 


USN-16 


ach 


15-56 


20-91 


7- 4 


21-94 


13-37 


11-21 


def 


8- 8 


12-32 


13-42 


5- 1 


11-25 


13-42 


ord 


2- 1 


19-83 


15-55 


5- 3 


7- 8 


10-20 


exh 


17-87 


12-47 


14-66 


17-87 


14-66 


12-47 


aut 


19-88 


24-99 


14-54 


15-62 


18-84 


17-77 


aff 


17-75 


3- 1 


7- 5 


17-75 


19-87 


14-48 


int 


9-15 


17-77 


21-95 


12-36 


16-69 


19-8? 


sue 


6-19 


7-26 


9-42 


21-98 


6-19 


11-58 


dom 


19-80 


12-37 


16-63 


7- 9 


22-93 


16-63 


aba 


8-12 


11-27 


13-41 


7- 9 


14-49 


17-69 


nur 


14-40 


6- 2 


7- 5 


15-47 


18-70 


10-15 


chg 


23-97 


10-24 


22-96 


23-97 


16-70 


16-70 


end 


13-23 


17-52 


00 

1 

CV] 


9- 7 


12-18 


11-13 


het 


21-87 


21-87 


13-62 


25-95 


12-58 


21-87 


agg 


19-91 


19-91 


18-87 


11-37 


12-46 


12-46 


con 


13-87 


13-87 


11-48 


12-70 


10-29 


8- 8 


Vairiable 


USN-17 


USN-18 


USN-19 


USN-20 


USN-21 


USN-22 


ach 


11-21 


12-29 


13-37 


11-21 


19-86 


19-86 


def 


14-52 


7- 4 


11-25 


21-97 


15-62 


4- 1 


ord 


16-63 


6- 5 


8-11 


17-71 


17-71 


6- 5 


exh 


22-99 


16-82 


14-66 


7- 9 


12-47 


13-57 


aut 


11-29 


10-21 


18-84 


8-10 


9-15 


18-84 


aff 


14-48 


16-67 


16-67 


12-31 


10-18 


15-58 


int 


1^-53 


17-77 


11-28 


19-87 


17-77 


6- 4 


sue 


10-50 


8-33 


7-26 


12-65 


2- 2 


14-77 


dom 


18-75 


14-50 


20-85 


12-37 


12-37 


18-75 


aba 


9-17 


12-33 


15-56 


25-99 


19-81 


4- 2 


nur 


17-63 


16-55 


10-15 


15-47 


4- 1 


16-55 


chg 


10-24 


25-99 


14-54 


13-46 


17-76 


14-54 


end 


14-29 


19-67 


3- 1 


20-74 


19-67 


18-59 


het 


15-69 


22-89 


28-99 


11-54 


15-69 


26-97 


agg 


15-69 


10-29 


22-97 


7-11 


23-98 


19-91 


con 


10-29 


11-48 


12-70 


8- 8 


15-99 


13-87 
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Variable 


USN-23 


USN-24 


USN-25 


ach 


18-81 


15-56 


19-86 


def 


13-42 


17-79 


12-32 


ord 


00 

t 


16-63 


16-63 


exh 


16-82 


11-37 


11-37 


aut 


13-46 


11-29 


11-29 


aff 


15-58 


7- 5 


5- 1 


int 


12-36 


18-81 


18-81 


sue 


17-91 


5-13 


3- 4 


dom 


10-25 


20-85 


17-69 


aba 


11-27 


9-17 


22-94 


nur 


12-26 


4- 1 


12-26 


chg 


21-94 


21-94 


16-70 


end 


9- 7 


15-37 


21-81 


het 


20-85 


25-95 


17-76 


agg 


16-76 


16-76 


10-29 


con 


11-48 


12-70 


10-29 
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APPENDIX E 

Private Interviews of Twenty-Five 
Unauthorized Absentees 

Each UA who appeared in this appendix was listed by 
fictitious name, followed by age, service time in the United 
States Navy, highest rate held, amount of time unauthorized 
absence, education completed, and status as to married, 
single, or divorced. 

The following questions were asked each UA 
interviewee i 

a. What kind of relationship did you have with your 
family. Were your parents divorced? 

b. Why did you enlist in the United States Navy? 

c. Why did you absent yourself from your unit or 
organization without leave? Did you request leave? 

d. Were you apprehended by civil or military 
authority, or did you siirrender yourself to civil or 
military authority? 

e. What is yo\xr most important object of concern? 
Object of concern was defined to the UAs as being anything 
they could point to, an important idea, concept, person, or 
persons. 

f. Do you want to remain in the United States Navy? 

g. Do you, or did you ever use drugs? If so, what 

kind? 

h. Do you drink alcohol? If so, describe what kind 



of drinker you are. 
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The above questions were not asked in the relation- 
ship of chaplain to client or confessee. Interviewees were 
aware that the investigator was a chaplain. Unanimous 
consent was given by the UAs for their replies to appear in 
the study. Committment was made by the investigator that 
information revealed in the study would not be held against 
the interviewees. The right or privilege to quote or use, 
in any way, the material presented in this appendix was 
denied except by written permission of the investigator. 

Responses to the questions appeared in terse style 
and no quotation marks were used. The questions were not 
repeated and the responses to the questions were designated 
by letters a through h. 

Arthur . 19» 8 months, E-2, 32 days, ?th grade, single 

a. Poor. Father died when Arthur was 6 years old. 
Mother never remarried. Always argued with mother. Ran 
away from home at age 9. Placed in a detention home at age 
9. Wouldn't go to school. Completed 7th grade. Rejected 
by mother because of refusal to attend school. Arthur was 
an only child, 

b. Because I didn't have a home or a job, 

c. Had hard time adjusting to Navy life. Compli- 
cated because no one from home wrote to me. I was worried 
about my girl friend. She never wrote to me. Because I was 
lonely and there was no word from my girl friend, I left the 
Navy to find out what was going on. I did not request 



4 




leave . 



d. I surrendered to civil authority. 

e. My girl friend. I also want to make something 
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out of myself. 

f. No. I want to get out of the Navy. I*m too 
far away from my girl friend. 

g. I only used marijuana on am experimental basis 
before I joined the Navy. 

h. Yes, but I am a moderate drinker. I don't like 
to get drunk. 

Bernard . 22, JZ months, E-4, 79 days, 12th grade, married 

a. Very poor. Parents divorced when Bernard was 2 
years old. Lived with mother, but mother critical of 
Bernard and his friends. He had no brothers or sisters. 

b. For security reasons. 

c. To be with my wife. She could not stand the 
separations due to sea duty. Situation further complicated 
by wife's depression after birth of first child. Wife was 
continually in tears and dependent upon Bernard. Bernard 
tried to obtain a transfer to shore duty. Request denied. 
Bernard did not request leave. 

d. I surrendered to civil authority. 

e. To be with my wife and child. Their security, 
welfare and happiness is my most important object. 

f. Yes. I have an honorable discharge after two 
years of duty with the Marines. I want to return to duty. 



g. No, I have never used drugs. 

h. Yes, but I am a moderate drinker. 
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Charles . 19 » 18 months, E-4, 39 days, 12th grade, single 

a. Terrible. Parents divorced when Charles was 

4 years old. Lived with father 11 years and mother 3 years. 
Was four times shuttled back and forth between parents 
because of constant fights with them. Fought with parents 
because they wouldn't let him do what he wanted to do. 
Charles never sure when he would be kicked out of one home 
and sent to the other. 

b. My father talked me into it. He thought the 
Navy would make a man out of me. As well, I had no place 
to go. 

c. Because of my shipmates' disregard for me as a 
person. I was given jobs to do outside my rate. I never 
got along with my shipmates, so I decided to leave. I did 
not request leave. 

d. I was apprehended by civil authority. 

e. My motorcycle. It sets me free. 

f. Yes. 

g. I only used marijuana. I used it when I was UA. 

h. Yes, and I’m a heavy drinker. I like to get 
drunk. I like booze rather than drugs. 

Dayi^, 20, 11 months, E-3» 133 days, 12th grade, married 

a. Great. Very close to parents. They were never 
divorced. David indicated he and wife in process of divorce 
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after li years of marriage. Both realized marriage not for 
them. They are good friends. 

b. The recruiter. He made the Navy sound good, 

c. My marriage problems. Hadn't heard from my wife 
for months. Went home to find out what was happening. I 
didn't request leave, 

d. I surrendered to civil authority. 

e. To be able to do what I want to do and when I 
want to do it. 

f. No. 

g. I was a heavy drug user during my last year in 
high school, I used marijuana and mescaline. 

h. YeSf but I drink to be sociable as I'm not fond 
of alcohol. 

Edward . 19 • 8 months, E~1 , 51 days, 12th grade, single 

a. Edward claimed he had very poor relationship 
with parents. They were too busy with their problems to be 
concerned about him. Parents separated when Edward was 14 
years old. He lived in a total of five foster homes. 

Foster parents were all alike,,, too strict, Edward was an 
only child. 

b. I wanted an education and also I wanted a change 
of scenery. 

c. I had personal problems. The Navy restricted my 
freedom and when I flunked out of the Navy school, I was so 
depressed that I just took off. I did not request leave. 
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d. I surrendered to military authority. 

e. Poetry, songs, and short-stories which I write 
because they tell what happened to me in life. Also, the 
need to laugh and smile because I need a way out of 
depression. 

f. No. 

g. I experimented with bennies (benzedrine) in high 
school. I never used drugs in the Navy. 

h. Yes, I am a heavy drinker. 

Frank . 20, 7 months, E-1 , 31 days, 11th grade, married 

a. Frank came from an intact home and reported a 
good relationship with his parents and younger brother. Was 
married at age 18 and indicated he and wife are having 
problems. She was jealous of his friends and was always 
pushing him to get a job with more pay. 

b. To be away from my nagging wife. 

c. Just before our first child was born, I wanted 
to be with my wife. I realized I was wrong in leaving her 
to join the Navy. I asked for leave, but it was denied. 

So, I left and went home. 

d. I surrendered to military authority. 

e. To be a good husband and father. I want to 
assume responsibility and not run away when pressure is 
applied. 

f. No. 

g. Yes, I use alot of reds (seconal) and marijuana. 



1 1 
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h. No. 

George . 21, 14 months, E-2, 82 days, 12th grade, single 

a. George indicated he came from an intact family 
and had a good relationship with his parents, four sisters, 
and two brothers. 

b. I didn’t want to be drafter by the Army. 

c. Something in my life was missing. I couldn't 
adjust to the Navy, so when the pressure became too much, I 
took off. I did not request leave. 

d. I surrendered to military authority. 

e. My family and the Navy. I now want to make good 
in the Navy. 

f. Yes, I want to make the Navy my career. 

g. No. 

h. Yes, I will drink an occasional beer, but no hard 

liquor. 

Herbert . 20, 20 months, E-2, 34 days, 10th grade, single 

a. A very poor relationship. Parents divorced when 
he was 12 years old. He has a younger brother. He and 
brother lived with father after the divorce and the father 
was hyper-critical of him. His mother was so engrossed in 
her new husband that she paid no attention to Herbert or 
brother. 

b . To get away from home . 

c. Heard father was sick. He was a heavy drinker. 

I requested leave to go home, but it was denied as I was in 
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transit status. Herbert went home. 

d. I surrendered to military authority. 

e. To be happy and be appreciated as a person. I 
want to avoid the heartbreak which my brother and I 
experienced when my mother left home. I also want to get 
married to my girl. 

f. No. 

g. No. 

h. Yes, I am a heavy drinker. 

Isaac . 18, 18 months, E-2, I50 days, 12th grade, single 

a. Horrible family relationship. Parents divorced 
when Isaac was ij years old. He was an only child. Lived 
with mother until he was 4 years old and then with relatives 
until he was 9 years old. He was placed in a childrens' 
home at age 9 and remained there until he was 13 years old 
at which time he went to live with father and step-mother. 
Described himself as being dominated and abused in all the 
above relationships. Ran away from childrens' home and 
father's home so many times that he lost count. 

b. To get schooling, see the world, and learn more 
about myself. 

c. This was my fifth time I left the Navy, and the 
longest, I felt if I was away a long time, I would receive 
a discharge, I hate the Navy. It is too confining. I did 
not request leave, 

d. I surrendered to military authority. 
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e. My girl, and to be on my own. 

f . No. 

g. Yes, I once was a heavy user. I*m no longer on 
drugs, but I did use heroin, barbiturates, and marijuana 
until my girl made me quit. 

h. No. 

Jacob . 19i 12 months, E-2, 60 days, 10th grade, single 

a. Jacob reported a good relationship with his 
mother. Father deserted family just after Jacob was born. 
Mother remarried when Jacob was 5 years old. Mother had 
three other children, all girls. Step-father was a dope 
addict and Jacob reported a very poor relationship with him. 
Step-father refused to work. Jacob left school to help 
support the family, 

b. To get more money to help my family and to get 
an education. 

c. Received a telephone call saying my mother was 
sick. Requested leave, but it was denied because I was in 
a transit status, I went home to care for my mother. 

d. I surrendered to military authority, 

e. My family. I want an education too, so I can 
better support my family, 

f. Yes, I want an education, 

g. No, I saw what drugs did to my step-father and 
that was a real lesson for me. 



h. No. 
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Kurt . 20, 13 months, E-2, 89 days, 12th grade, single 

a. Kurt came from an intact family, but claimed a 
poor relationship with parents. He was an only child. He 
felt it was their autonomy versus his autonomy. 

b. Because it was a good idea and the Navy 
recruiter made Navy life sound interesting. 

c. I couldn’t stand the pressure of Navy life. I 
wanted to go home. I did not request leave. 

d. I was apprehended by civil authority. 

e. To be a musician. I want to make a lot of 

money. 

f . No. 

g. Yes, I use marijuana, LSD, benzedrine, and 

cocaine . 

h. Yes, I like wine. 

Louis . 18, 11 months, E-2, 96 days, 11th grade, single 

a. Louis indicated he came from a broken home. 
Mother deserted family when Louis was 3 years old. Father 
remarried after obtaining a divorce at which time Louis was 
12 years old. Had a good relationship with step-mother. 

From age 3 to age 12, Louis was in four different foster 
homes. Louis indicated that his father and foster parents 
were too strict £ind unreasonable. Has two younger sisters. 

b. Because my father tricked me. He told me he was 
going to put me in a work camp if I didn’t join the Navy. 

c. I heard that my father had beaten my sisters and 
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that there was no food in the house. I went home to help 
out. I did not request leave. 

d. I surrendered to military authority. 

e. To be treated like a human being by others; to 
receive the same kind of treatment I give to others. 

f. Yes. 

g. No. 

h. Yes, but only beer. I*m a moderate drinker. 
Mark . 19 , 8 months, E-1 , 32 days, 11th grade, single 

a. A good relationship in that my parents allowed 
me to be myself. Mark’s paurents were never divorced and he 
was an only child. 

b. After I quit school, I couldn’t find a job so I 
joined the Navy. 

c. To be with my girl friends and get drunk. I 
don’t like the Navy. I did not request leave. 

d. I surrendered to military authority. 

e. To get out of the Navy and do my own thing with 
women and booze. 

f . No. 

g. Yes, but only marijuana on an experimental 

basis. 

h. Yes, I am a heavy drinker. I like to get drunk. 
Nicholas . 22, 26 months, E-3, 386 days, 12th grade, single 

a. Nicholas reported he came from a broken home. 
Father deserted family when Nicholas was 3 years old. He 
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has a younger sister. Mother remarried when he was 9 years 
old. Step-father continually beat him, his mother, and 
sister. Had good relationship with mother, but not with 
step-father . 

b. To get away from my step-father. 

c. I heard my step-father had beaten my mother and 
I left to go home, but I realized my step-father would turn 
me in, so I went to live with my girl friend. I did not 
request leave. 

d. I was apprehended by civil authority. 

e. My girl friend. I also want to get out of the 

Navy. 

f . No. 

g. No. 

h. Yes. I am a heavy drinker. It helps me to 
forget my problems. 

Otto . 18, 10 months, E-3# 60 days, 11th grade, single 

a. Otto indicated a poor relationship with both 
parents as they were always nagging him. Parents divorced 
when Otto was 2 years old. Neither parent remarried and 
Otto spent his life from age 2 until he enlisted in the Navy 
going back and forth between parents. 

b. To get away from my parents and because I never 
had a job. 

c. I didn’t like the Navy telling me what to do. I 
had enough of that from my parents. When I couldn’t take 
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any more, I split. I did not request leave. 

d. I surrendered to military authority. 

e. To do what I want to doi to get out of the Navy 
and get married, 

f . No. 

g. Yes, I have used marijuana, speed (methedrine ) , 

and LSD. 

h. Yes, I am a heavy drinker. 

Paul . 23, 36 months, E-4, I90 days, 12th grade, single 

a. Paul came from an intact family and reported a 
good relationship with his' parents,* especially his mother. 
Mother was dominant, "but Paul credited her with making him 
goal oriented, 

b. To get away from the drug culture of my com- 
munity. I didn't want my mother to find out I was on drugs. 
Besides, I wanted an education, 

c. Was promised a school, but my command wouldn't 
release me for school. I was frustrated and since I do not 
handle frustration well, I left, I was very unhappy, I did 
not request leave, 

d. I was apprehended by civil authority. 

e. My mother'. I also want to make a success of my- 
self by going to college. 

f. No. 

g. Yes, I have used marijuana, LSD, and speed 
(amphetamines). However, I haven't used drugs in the last 
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six months. There is no future in drugs. 

h. Yes, but very seldom. 

Quintin . 22, 36 months, E-4, 44 days, 12th grade, married 

a. Quintin* s parents were divorced when he was 3 
years old. Mother remarried when he was 5 years old. He 
indicated a good relationship with mother and step-father. 

He was an only child. Quintin indicated he has a good 
relationship with his wife. They have a son Ij- years old. 

b. To receive an education. 

c. I had already made two overseas cruises and when 
my ship was scheduled to go again, I left to be with my wife 
and son. I was also afraid that if I went with the ship, 

I*d get depressed and get hooked on drugs again. I did not 
request leave. 

d. I surrendered to military authority. 

e. My wife and son. I also want to go to college. 

f. No. 

g. Yes, I used marijuana, bennies (benzedrine), and 
LSD. I was in deep before my wife helped me break the habit. 

h. Yes, but I am a moderate drinker. I like beer. 
Ralph . 19# 13 months, E-1 , 52 days, 11th grade, single 

a. Ralph reported that his parents were divorced 
when he was 3 years old. His mother was proven to be an 
unfit mother, so he lived with his father, who remarried when 
he was 7 years old. He has an older brother. He indicated 
he had a good relationship with his father and step-mother 
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until he was 14 years old. After that time he resented 
their unfair authority. Because of that situation, he ran 
away from home six times. 

b. To get away from home and be on my own, 

c. I had gone UA other times, but this time my 
girl had our baby and I left to be with her, I requested 
leave, but it was denied. 

d. I was apprehended by civil authority. 

e. My girl friend and baby. Another thing 
important to me is to get away from authority. 

f. No. 

g. No. 

h. No. 

Stewart . 20, 12 months, E-3» 132 days, 12th grade, married 

a. Parents were divorced when Stewart was 8 years 
old. Was placed in a boys* home until he was 15 years old. 
Lived with mother from that time until he was married at age 
18. He was an only child. Revealed a fair relationship 
with his wife, as he lost interest in her when she was 6 
months pregnant. 

b. Because I couldn’t hold a job. I looked to the 
Navy for security. As well, I wanted to get away from my 
wife. 

c. To be with my wife and baby. I realized how 
wrong I was to leave them. I wanted to give my marriage a 
second chance. I did not request leave. 
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d. I was apprehended by civial authority. 

e. My wife and child. Nothing else matters. 

f. No. 

g. No. 

h. Yes, I am a moderate drinker » but I have been 
drunk a few times, 

Thomas . 22 , 37 months, E-3, 39 days, 12th grade, single 

a. Parents were divorced when Thomas was 2 years 
old. Has an older brother and sister. All the children 
lived with mother who remarried when Thomas was 15 years 
old. Thomas indicated no relationship existed between him 
and his mother. She had no interest in him. The same 
situation existed in regard to the step-father, 

b. To avoid the draft, 

c. I was depressed. First, I found out my girl 
friend had married another man, and second, I couldn't stand 
the authority in my ship. I went UA after a leave period so 
I didn't request leave, I was so depressed, 

d. I surrendered to military authority. 

e. To be myself, I feel the Navy is trying to turn 
me into a different person, 

f . No. 

g. No. 

h. Yes, I'm a heavy drinker, especially when I'm 

depressed and it seems I'm depressed most of the time, 

Ulysses . 23, 36 months, E-3t 1? months, 9th grade, married- 
common law 
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a. Ulysses reported an unhappy family relationship. 
His parents were never divorced. His mother hardly spoke to 
him ajid his father always beat him. He has two younger 
brothers and a sister. At age 15 » he was wrongly accused of 
shop-lifting by his father and was tied to a post and beaten 
with a bull whip. Next day Ulysses ran away from home and 
worked at odd jobs as he drifted around the country. 

b. Since I only finished 9th grade and was tired of 
living on my own, I thought the Navy would give me an 
education and a home. 

c. For three years, I had a near perfect record in 
the Navy, but that was all shore duty time, I met a woman 
and we had a baby. We never married because she couldn't 
get a divorce, so we're looking at our relationship as a 
common-law arrangement. My life with this woman and child 
was my first real taste of family love and I wasn't going to 
give it up to go overseas. So when I received orders for 
sea duty, I took off. I did not request leave, 

d. I was apprehended by civil authority. 

e. My woman and my child. 

f . No. 

g. No. 

h. Yes, but only under stress situations. I can't 
stand pressure and when there is pressure, I drink. Other- 
wise, I have no use for alcohol. 

Vernon . 20, 26 months, E-3. ^0 days, 11th grade, married 
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a. Vernon had a good relationship with his parents 
who were never divorced. He has a younger sister. Vernon 
was married at age 18 and he and wife have a 9 month old 
son. Vernon stated that he had a good relationship with his 
wife as long as he was with her. He didn't trust her when 
sepairated from her. 

b. Couldn't find a job and was on welfare. I 
thought I could find security in the Navy. 

c . I was on leave because my son was in the 
hospital. I didn't ask for additional leave. I just 
remained absent until my son was home from the hospital and 
my wife was calmed down. Besides, my ship was due to deploy 
overseas and I didn't want to leave my wife and son. 

d. I surrendered to military authority. 

e. My wife and my son. 

f . No. 

g. No. 

h. Yes, but very seldom. It's too expensive. 
William . 22, 3 months, E-1 , 51 days, 10th grade, single 

a. Parents divorced when William was 2 years old 
and he was raised by his grandmother who was strict and 
dominating. He indicated that their relationship was barely 
tolerable. He was an only child. 

b. I was out of work and the Navy was a job. 

c. I felt that I was treated like an animal in boot 
camp. I couldn't take it, so after my leave from boot camp. 
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I never bothered going back. I did not request an 
extension of leave. 

d. I was apprehended by civil authority. 

e. Not to be blamed for things I haven't done. I 
want to see love and understanding aimong people. 

f. Yes. 

g. Yes, but that was when I was in high school. I 
used marijuana and barbiturates. 

h. Yes, but I am a moderate drinker. 

Xerzes, 23 , 53 months, E-5» 195 days, 12th grade, married 

a. Xerzes indicated he had a good relationship with 
his parents who were never divorced. He has two younger 
brothers. He was married at age 21, and he and his wife 
have a daughter who is 1 yeair old. His wife left him. She 
took the baby with her. Xerzes reflected on their relation- 
ship and stated he always had to bribe his wife's love with 
gifts. 

b. To get an education. 

c. After re-enlisting and spending my bonus on my 
wife, one day I came home from the base and found that my 
wife had left me. She took my daughter with her. I went 
out of my mind. I didn't request leave. I took off to 
where I thought she might be. I couldn't find her and I was 
so depressed I didn't care about anything. I got involved 
with the wrong crowd and didn't bother to return to duty. 

d. I was apprehended by civil authority. 
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e. My wife and my child, I still don’t know where 
they are. 

f . No. 

g. Yes, hut I’d rather not discuss it. 

h. Yes, I’m a heavy drinker. 

Zachariah . 18, 9 months, E-3, 32 days, 10th grade, single 

a. Zachariah claimed he had a good relationship with 
his parents who were never divorced. His only trouble with 
them came after he quit school to seek a job. From that 
time on, they were critical of everything he did, 

b. For security reasons. I couldn’t find the job I 
wanted in the civilian world. 

c. My ship was about to go overseas and I didn’t 
want to leave my girl friend, I did not request leave. 

d. I surrendered to military authority, 

e. Security and my girl friend, 

f. Yes. 

g. No. 

h. Yes, I’m a moderate drinker as I only drink 
beer. I don’t like to get drunk. 
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APPENDIX F 

Means and Standard Deviations of the 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 
Variables for the Normative Sample 
of the General, Non-college, 
Adult Male Group3 



Variable 


Means 


Standard 

Deviations 


Achievement 


14,79* 


4.14 


Deference 


14.19 


3.91 


Order 


14.69 


4.87 


Exhibition 


12.75* 


3.99 


Autonomy 


14.02* 


4.38 


Affiliation 


14.51 


4.32 


Intraception 


14.18 


4.42 


Succorance 


10.78 


4.71 


Dominance 


14.50* 


5.27 


Abasement 


14.59 


5.13 


Nurturance 


15.67 


4.97 


Change 


13.87 


4.76 


Endurance 


16.97* 


4.90 


Heterosexuality 


11.21* 


7.70 


Aggression 


13 . 06 * 


4.60 


Consistency Score 


11.35 


1.96 


N 


4031 





♦This mean is significantly larger (at the 1 per cent level) 
than the corresponding mean for the opposite sex. 



3 

Allen L. Edwards, "Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule Manual," rev. New Yorki The Psychological 
Corporation, 1959* P* 10. 
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